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I searched myself. 

Heraclitus 


“I have no leisure at all for [examining the truth of popular myths]. The 
reason for this, my friend, is that I am yet unable to know myself as the 
Delphic inscription enjoins. To me it seems ridiculous, when I am still ig¬ 
norant of that, to investigate other things.” 

‘Socrates’, Phaedrus, 229e-230a 


“When the soul all by herself reflects, she moves into that which is pure, 
always is, deathless, and constant, and being of a like nature to that, re¬ 
mains with that always, whenever it is possible for her to be by itself, and 
then she rests from wandering, and in the company of that, is constant, 
being in communion with such; and it is this state that is called phronesis 
(intelligence).” Plato, Phaedo , 79d 

“So hopeless is the world without; 

“The world within I doubly prize; 

“Thy* world, where guile, and hate, and doubt, 

“And cold suspicion never rise; 

“Where thou, and I, and Liberty, 

“Have undisputed sovereignty.” 

Emily Bronte, “imagination” 
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PREFACE 


All humans live in two worlds, the outer world of 
things and happenings and the inner world of 
ideas and feelings. But not all of us live equally 
and in the same manner in both worlds. Most of 
us are engrossed in the outer world and are 
hardly acquainted with the inner world. Only a 
few of us live in the inner world and limit their 
connection with the outer world to the necessary 
minimum. This follows from a fundamental di¬ 
vide in human nature (a divide perhaps as basic 
as the gender divide) and this must have been the 
case throughout the history of the human race. 



Individuals (women and men) of the outer 
orientation built our material civilization, from 
the first spark of fire produced by striking a 
piece of rock against another to the latest AI 
marvels. Individuals of the inner orientation 
were the prophets, the poets, the artists who gave 
us our spiritual heritage. 

For most of that long stretch of time the two 
classes could live side by side. But in modern 
times it has become increasingly evident that 
leaving the direction of practical affairs in the 
hands of outwardly oriented politicians, bankers, 
industrialists, technologists, has turned human 
society into a madhouse where greed, competi¬ 
tiveness, consumerism produce the monstrosity 
of wealth breeding poverty, power entailing inse¬ 
curity, learning leading to imbecility. Humanity 
has thus reached an ominous turning-point and 
is heading towards imminent destruction unless 



the clever and the powerful be open to enlight¬ 
enment from the simple and the meek. 

Dear Reader, don’t let me deceive you. This 
book does not systematically develop the theme 
indicated by the lines above as the preface might 
seem to promise. This is a collection of essays, 
written between July and December 2019, on 
various philosophical subjects, inspired by the 
conviction that only a widespread and deep infu¬ 
sion of spiritual values and insights can save 
humanity. 


D. R. Khashaba 
New Year’s Day, 2020 
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WHY I AM NOT AN ATHEIST 


My philosopher-friends find my position difficult 
to comprehend; and indeed mine is a position of 
multiple-complexity. 

I reject all established religions as doing 
more harm than good. Even benign Buddhism 
has turned into a superstitious dogma. And yet I 
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refuse to call myself an atheist because atheism is 
commonly bound up with a materialist philoso¬ 
phy which I cannot accept since we human be¬ 
ings, our essence being intelligence, cannot live in 
a world that is unintelligible. For the world to be 
intelligible, I find that ultimate Reality has to be 
intelligent and good. 

Yet I cannot share Einstein’s trust that the 
universe is comprehensible. I guess Einstein was 
content with finding natural phenomena oblig¬ 
ingly hospitable to mathematical equations. I 
cannot convince myself that the world must nec¬ 
essarily conform to human reason. 

I am happy to live in an intelligible world but 
confess that that world is a child of my creative 
imagination. If I say that the outer world must 
conform to my intelligible world I would be fool¬ 
ing myself, for we simply do not know and can¬ 
not know. But that is no reason to accept the ma- 
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terialist hypothesis that undermines my intelligi¬ 
ble world while it in turn has no claim to truth or 
certainty. 

D. R. Khashaba 

July 18, 2019 
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WHERE TO FIND REALITY 


The phrase “the one and the many” was for Pla¬ 
to almost a ritual chant. It crystalized the quin¬ 
tessence of Platonism. It is worthwhile to consid¬ 
er all possible approaches in seeking to appre¬ 
hend its meaning. 

When someone designates something as 
beautiful, this for the Idealist immediately and 
essentially means “here is a particular instance 
of Beauty”. For the Idealist the particular in¬ 
stance does not stand in isolation but is bathed in 
the light of the absolute Idea. The Idea infuses 
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the particular with its character and gives it 
what meaning it has for us. 

Now the general concepts are of course the 
common heritage of all who share a language, 
but for the materialist it is the many particular 
things that are real and the general concept (in 
scholarly jargon the ‘universal’) is an abstrac¬ 
tion extracted from the many particulars. 

This is the fundamental divide that separates 
human beings into Idealists and Materialists, 
even when they are innocent of any philosophiz¬ 
ing. To my mind - and this will come as a sur¬ 
prise to many - there is no question of right or 
wrong here. Here we have two kinds of person 
and two kinds of outlook involving two interpre¬ 
tations of the immediate presentations of experi¬ 
ence. The one finds all reality and all value in the 
mind and the life of the mind while the other 
finds all reality and all value in the outer world. 
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All controversy between the two sides and all at¬ 
tempts by this side or that to convince the other 
are completely futile. The history of thought 
provides sufficient evidence of this. 

What I have written above turns many a ta¬ 
ble. Don’t reject it outright. Give it a thought. 

D. R. Khashaba 

July 21, 2019 

P.S. : I speak of ‘materialism’. The old form of 
materialism is of course dead but its essence is 
still with us under various names: physicalism, 
scientism, realism, empiricism. ‘Materialism’ is 
the most convenient term covering the whole 
spread. 
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PHILOSOPHY UNSPOKEN 


Note : Part I below raises questions calling for 
explanation and justification. Read it first as a 
dream I dreamed. I take my start from Plato but 
do not speak for Plato. The necessary explana¬ 
tion is given in Part II. 

I 

The Idea of the Good is in my view the acme not 
only of the Republic but of the whole of Plato’s 
philosophy. But the manner in which it is pre¬ 
sented in the Republic (and it appears nowhere 
else) is almost dismissive. Yet in that apparent 
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disregard itself I And much significance of the 
highest order. 

Socrates had spoken of the studies that the 
philosopher-guardians have to go through and 
made a passing reference to the greatest studies. 
Adeimantus asks what the greatest studies are 
that Socrates referred to (503e-504a). Through¬ 
out page 504 Socrates more than once repeats 
the mention and Adeimantus again and again 
repeats his question. Finally, in a short-tempered 
retort, in a marginal remark, couched in a sub- 
ordinate clause, come the magic words: he tou 
agathou idea megiston mathema, the Idea of the 
Good is the greatest wisdom (505a) — note that 
Socrates does not say that the study of the Idea 
of the Good is the greatest mathema, but that the 

A 

Idea of the Good itself is the greatest mathema. 
Nothing more is said and when Socrates is later 
entreated to speak of the Idea of the Good he de- 
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dines and offers to speak of the sun as a progeny 
and a symbol of the Idea of the Good. 

Nor could he say anything had he wanted to. 
Why? Because the Idea of the Good is a symbol 
for the highest Reality which is the final goal of 
the philosophical quest. Yet that goal can never 
be objectified, never specified, never particular¬ 
ized. The apex of philosophical understanding is 
an unattainable and ineffable ideal that sheds 
light on, or rather, that is itself the light that 
permeates all specific knowledge with its lumi¬ 
nescence while it itself ever remains unspoken. 

The pinnacle of philosophical understanding 
is not a fixed something, not even an entity. It is 
a never relenting aspiration, a never ending ex¬ 
ploration: an aspiration, a yearning, a thirst — 
for what? Exploration wherein and whereof? 
Exploration in and of one selfsame reality, our 
own inmost reality, our unfathomable, ineffable 
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soul. Again our soul is not a thing, not even an 
entity. Its reality and its whole being is this same 
aspiration, this same creative intelligence ever 
exploring its own unfathomable depth. 

A true philosopher, out of her or his creative 
yearning for the Being beyond all being, creates 
harmonious worlds intimating in myth and par¬ 
able the ultimate Beyond, but never speaks that 
ultimate Beyond. Genuine philosophical under¬ 
standing knows, as Socrates knew, that it is the 
progeny of the Ultimate that can be spoken. The 
innermost essence of philosophical understand¬ 
ing must ever remain unspoken. 

No genuine philosophy is ever ‘finished’. A 
‘finished’ philosophy, completely systematized 
with every detail rigorously demonstrated by 
impeccable logic, is a lifeless artificial structure 
bereft of value and of reality. 
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II 


I said in the note at the top that Part I above 
needs explanation and justification. I will be very 
brief. 

You will easily find much in Plato that goes 
against what I have written. In the very two pag¬ 
es cited above (504-505) there is much talk about 
precision and perfected knowledge: all that, in 
my opinion, Is foreign to the philosophical spirit. 
Again, immediately after the Idea of the Good 
pronouncement, Plato descends from the Heaven 
of the Good to discuss the relative good encoun¬ 
tered in our common experience, thereby confus¬ 
ing and obfuscating the metaphysical idea. 

In my philosophy I have found much inspira¬ 
tion in Plato but have also found much that I 
cannot accept. In general I may say that when 
Plato gives way to his fits of ‘divine madness’ I 
find him inspiring but when he theorizes and 
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reasons astutely I cannot go along with him. I 
call my philosophy an original version of Plato¬ 
nism, yet a critic can easily find much in Plato 
that contradicts fundamental positions of mine. 
Hence I felt the need for this note of explanation. 

D. R. Khashaba 

July 25, 2019 
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WHAT IS A PHILOSOPHY? 

“The greatest of blessings come to 
us through madness” 

(Plato, Phaedrus, 244a). 


There is no error in the title at the top of this pa¬ 
per. The question is about what constitutes a 
particular philosophy, the philosophy of an indi¬ 
vidual thinker. There can be no parallel in the 
case of science or of a given science such as phys¬ 
ics or chemistry. This is indicative of the radical 
difference between science and philosophy, 
something I have been harping on ad nauseam. 
One may plausibly say that science is systema- 
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tized knowledge; one may equally plausibly say 
that system is the death of philosophy. 

The subject-matter of all genuine philosophy 
is one and the same — it is humanity, the human 
being, the philosopher’s own reality. Philosophy 
can extend to many things whose connection 
with humanity may not be immediately obvious, 
but still, so long as it is philosophy, the human 
being remains the centre of interest. Bertrand 
Russell’s general, non-technical essays are a very 
good example. But in this paper I am concerned 
with metaphysical philosophy, what I normally 
refer to as philosophy proper. 

A person stung by the bug of metaphysics is 
infected with a divine madness, suffers a harass¬ 
ing yearning, a burning aspiration, to attain, to 
unite with, the All and the Whole. The philoso¬ 
pher does not look for the All and the Whole in 
the outside world. One that studies the physical 
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cosmos even to the outermost galaxy, even to 
new worlds in the making, is still a scientist deal¬ 
ing, as all science does, with the particular and 
the finite. A genuine philosopher knows that the 
All and the Whole has one place and one place 
only, the very yearning that cries out for the All 
and the Whole. Just as in the moral sphere the 
human mind creates the values, ideals, aims, and 
purposes that make human life worth living, so 
in the metaphysical sphere the human mind 
from the glow of its own burning aspiration for 
the All creates the metaphysical Being beyond all 
being, the metaphysical Reality. For the human 
psuche, the philosophical psuche, the yearning is 
the reality, the yearning creates Reality. 

Is it all self-deception then? Call it rather 
self-realization. The human mind, creator of 
gods, constitutes itself the one true god. The hu¬ 
man being, as creative intelligence, is its own 
creator. 
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The philosopher then finds Reality in her/his 
innermost being. But that innermost being is as 
ineffable as it is unfathomable. This takes us 
back to the question at the top of this paper: 
What constitutes a particular philosopher’s par¬ 
ticular philosophy? And let me reassure the 
Reader - if she or he has had the stamina to fol¬ 
low me thus far - let me reassure them that my 
madness and my raving are over: I will speak 
plainly and soberly. 

A philosopher in exploring her/his inner real¬ 
ity has insights intimated in myth, parable, and 
metaphor, and gives birth to creative notions, a 
family of creative notions which constitute the 
particular philosopher’s special universe of dis¬ 
course. In short, a philosopher’s philosophy is 
her/his special universe of discourse which be¬ 
comes common property to all intelligent readers 
who peruse the philosopher’s work with sympa¬ 
thy. The special universe of discourse of a par- 
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ticular philosopher enables us to live in an imag¬ 
inative intelligible world that does not exclude 
other such imaginative intelligible worlds. I can 
live in the world of Leibniz as I can live in the 
world of Berkeley; in the world of Schopenhauer 
as in the world of Whitehead. 

I spoke of a family of creative notions consti¬ 
tuting a special universe of discourse. When a 
philosopher foolishly succumbs to the mirage of 
‘truth’ or of a stringently demonstrated work 
and to that end knots her/his creative notions in¬ 
to an ostentatious system, she/he thereby stran¬ 
gles the philosophy. System is the death of phi¬ 
losophy. I am tempted to expand but I will not: 
for one thing, my back-ache is killing me and I 
have to stop. 

D. R. Khashaba 

July 29, 2019 
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KARL JASPERS 
AND MY MISFORTUNE 

I 

For more than one reason my readings have 
nearly always been dictated by chance. It was 
only in 2015 that I read Karl Jaspers’ short book 
Way to Wisdom and was surprised to find that 
there was fundamental agreement between Jas¬ 
pers’ understanding of the nature of philosophi¬ 
cal thinking and a position I had been trying to 
propagate, though at a certain point we parted 
company. I wrote at the time a note which I re¬ 
produce as Part III below. I have now download¬ 
ed a paper by Jaspers titled “On My Philoso- 
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phy”* which I hoped might help me further to 
define the points of agreement and disagreement 
in our positions. 

It was my original intention to range my 
notes under the section headings of Jaspers’ text, 
but as I read on I found that I cannot comment 
meaningfully on the rich, profound, highly con¬ 
densed content without first acquainting myself 
at least to some sensible extent with Jaspers’ 
main works, for which I sadly realize I no longer 
have the time or the means or the capacity. Re¬ 
gretfully I found myself reduced to two options: 
either to drop this attempt altogether or to con¬ 
fine myself to the few notes I had jotted down 
while reading the introductory autobiographical 
section. I opted for the latter as the lesser sacri¬ 
fice. So here are those marginal notes followed 
by my original 2015 note. 

*(On My Philosophy Karl Jaspers (1941) Source: 
On My Philosophy , from Existentialism from Dos¬ 
toyevsky to Sartre, edited by Walter Kaufman) 
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II 


The first thing that struck me on reading Jas¬ 
pers’ account of his development was that he had 
begun and continued to be an amateur philoso¬ 
pher, or perhaps better said, a ‘natural’ philoso¬ 
pher. He was fortunately spared the cramping 
effect of professional philosophy. “My path”, 
Jaspers writes, “was not the normal one of pro¬ 
fessors of philosophy. I did not intend to become 
a doctor of philosophy by studying philosophy (I 
am in fact a doctor of medicine)”. As such he be¬ 
longs to the family of the best of philosophers, 
the poets. 

When he attended classes in philosophy that 
proved disappointing. “The lectures”, he writes, 
“offered nothing of what I sought in philoso¬ 
phy.” At this point I think I detect the spring of 
what I see as common ground between Jaspers 
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and me. What the lectures offered, he says, were 
“questionable opinions making claim to scientific 
validity”. If someone presented this sentence as a 
quotation from my own writings I would have 
had no reason for questioning the attribution. 

Jaspers forced his way into the academic 
world as a scientist. His psychopathological re¬ 
searches qualified him in 1913 as university lec¬ 
turer in psychology. Obviously for professional 
philosophers he remained an outsider. That, I 
believe, is why his original understanding of the 
nature of philosophical thinking has not echoed 
in the academic sphere. And foolish I was 
dreaming that my independently arrived at 
equivalent understanding would be received as 
the third ‘Copernican revolution’ after Kant’s, 
when Kant’s own fundamental contribution has 
been smothered under mountains of erudite 
trash about the exterior trappings of the Tran¬ 
scendental System. (See “Kant’s Message” in 
Goodbye to Philosophy, 2018.) 

I just could not refrain from quoting the fol¬ 
lowing passage at length: 
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“As the realisation overcame me that, at 
the time, there was no true philosophy at 
the universities, I thought that facing such 
a vacuum even he who was too weak to 
create his own philosophy, had the right 
to hold forth about philosophy, to declare 
what it once was and what it could be. 
Only then, approaching my fortieth 
birthday, I made philosophy my life's 
work.” 


Ill 

A NOTE ON KARL JASPERS 
(originally dated December 11,2015) 


I have been reading Karl Jaspers’ Way to Wis¬ 
dom, translated by Ralph Manheim, and was 
pleasantly surprised to find him expressing views 
that I have been advancing from my first book 
onwards. I venture to say that among modern 
philosophers Karl Jaspers alone, in my opinion, 
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had a clear conception of the nature of philoso¬ 
phy proper. I cull the following sentences from 
Ch. 1, “What is Philosophy?” — Further on I 
have found there is a fundamental difference be¬ 
tween Jasper’s position and mine, so that I won¬ 
der if I have read too much of my own thought 
into that first chapter. 

“For the scientific-minded, the worst aspect 
of philosophy is that it produces no universal¬ 
ly valid results; it provides nothing that we 
can know and thus possess.” ... “The certain¬ 
ty to which [philosophy] aspires ... is an in¬ 
ner certainty in which a man's whole being 
participates.” ... “The circuitous paths trav¬ 
elled by specialists in philosophy have mean¬ 
ing only if they lead man to an awareness of 
being and of his place in it.”(Where Jaspers 
speaks of ‘being’ I speak of ‘reality’.) ... “... 
the essence of philosophy is not the possession 
of truth but the search for truth ... Philoso- 
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phy means to be on the way. Its questions are 
more essential than its answers, and every 
answer becomes a new question.... But this 
on-the-wayness ... contains within it the pos¬ 
sibility of... perfection. This perfection never 
resides in formulable knowledge, in dogmas 
and articles of faith, but in a historical con¬ 
summation of man's essence in which being 
itself is revealed. To apprehend this reality in 
man's actual situation is the aim of philo¬ 
sophical endeavour.” ... “Every philosophy 
defines itself by its realization. We can de¬ 
termine the nature of philosophy only by ac¬ 
tually experiencing it. ...Only by thus experi¬ 
encing philosophy for ourselves can we un¬ 
derstand previously formulated philosophical 
thought.” ... “Philosophy is the principle of 
concentration through which man becomes 
himself, by partaking of reality.” ... “... its 
conscious elaboration is never complete, must 
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forever be undertaken anew and must at all 
times be approached as a living whole.” 

All of this agrees completely with what I have 
been advocating in all my writings and all of it is 
consistent with Jaspers’ insightful reading of 
Plato. In Appendix II, “On Reading Philosophy”, 
Jaspers writes: 

“Plato achieved the clearest communication 
of his thoughts, but he communicated them 
in such a way that the mystery of philosophi¬ 
cal endeavour becomes speech while remain¬ 
ing always present as mystery.... Plato 
achieved the summit beyond which, it would 
seem, man cannot pass in his thinking.... He 
has always been misunderstood, for he has no 
doctrine that can be learned and his teach¬ 
ings must always be acquired anew.” (Where 
in the above quotations Jaspers speaks of 
truth I speak of intelligibility.) 
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But regrettably that exhausts the area of our 
agreement. I find myself in substantial disa¬ 
greement with Jaspers on two major points: 

(1) Jaspers sees a very close connection between 
philosophy and science. He speaks of philosophy 
as “a method of inquiry”. I insist that philoso¬ 
phy and science are radically distinct and must 
be strictly kept separate. Jaspers says that phi¬ 
losophy’s “relevance is limited to a special 
sphere of the knowable.” On the contrary, I say 
that philosophy is concerned with what can nev¬ 
er be the subject of knowledge. To underline the 
distinction between science and philosophy I say 
that while science yields objective knowledge, 
philosophy, and philosophy alone, gives under¬ 
standing. 

(2) Jaspers believes in a transcendent God. I in¬ 
sist that we can have no factual knowledge or ra¬ 
tional assurance about the world outside us. The 
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notion of God is a precious element of human 
culture but it must be acknowledged as a crea¬ 
tion of the human mind, whose whole reality is in 
the mind. In Ch. 2, “Sources of Philosophy”, 
Jaspers says that “the mind in itself is empty, 
dependent on what is put into it”, and again that 
“... the independent mind is barren, lacking all 
content.” As I see it, this does away with all phi¬ 
losophy. It is the glory of humanity, and proba¬ 
bly its bane, that we create the content of the 
mind. 

On these two points, and emphatically on the 
second point, my position is diametrically op¬ 
posed to that of Jaspers. Further on in the se¬ 
cond chapter he says, “In ultimate situations 
man either perceives nothingness or senses true 
being in spite of and above all ephemeral worldly 
existence. Even despair, by the very fact that it is 
possible in the world, points beyond the world.” 
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For me, the true being (reality) philosophy leads 
us to is our own inner reality. 

The chasm between Jaspers’ position and mine 
comes out clearly when he goes on to say, “Or, 
differently formulated, man seeks redemption. 
Redemption is offered by the great, universal re¬ 
ligions of redemption. They are characterized by 
an objective guarantee of the truth and reality of 
redemption. Their road leads to an act of indi¬ 
vidual conversion. This philosophy cannot pro¬ 
vide.” For me, philosophy goes as far as we have 
a right to go. For enlightened human beings phi¬ 
losophy must supersede religion — not negate 
religion as materialism and scientism do, but ab¬ 
sorb the essence of pure religion, discarding all 
dogmatism and superstition. 

Jaspers acknowledged that Kant refuted all 
theoretical proofs of the existence of God but fol¬ 
lows him in nevertheless holding on to the belief 
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in a transcendent God. Jaspers is more con¬ 
sistent but less rational than Kant: more con¬ 
sistent because he - so far as I can see - gives up 
all hope of proof, taking refuge in revelation, and 
that is where he is less rational than Kant who 
remains within the scope of reason though his 
reasoning at this point is flawed. 

All post-Kantian German philosophers be¬ 
trayed Kant. They all engaged in dogmatic met¬ 
aphysics. But in this they were in a way following 
Kant himself, for Kant was the first to betray his 
transcendental system when he maneuvered to 
keep his belief in God and personal survival. 
Kant was not justified in this. One may either 
discard reason and believe in divine revelation or 
consider the notion of God a creation of the hu¬ 
man mind, a myth, albeit a myth which, 
acknowledged for a myth, forms a most precious 
contribution to human culture. 
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It was not my intention in this note to discuss 
Jaspers’ philosophy, but only to point out the 
remarkable agreement I found between Jaspers’ 
conception of philosophy and the views I have 
been advocating. I was drawn to comment on the 
points where my position differs radically from 
Jaspers’ but will not go further into this here. 


D. R. Khashaba 
August 5,2019 
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CONCESSION TO MATERIALISM 


I am willing to concede that the world may have 
come from some neutral stuff. 

It is true that I find the idea of the world 
coming from some neutral stuff unintelligible. 

But then that is not the only unintelligible 
thing I encounter in life and in the world that 
surrounds me. 

No god has given me warranty that I should 
find things intelligible nor - more to the point - 
that what I find intelligible would be true of the 
world. 
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But - and this is crucial - the ideals, the val¬ 
ues, the aims that give meaning and value to my 
life are found in the mind and nowhere other 
than the mind. 

These ideals, values, aims are what is most 
real to me. 

These ideals, values, aims are the dunamis of 
my soul. 

My soul is in truth no other than this very 
dunamis — this inherent power of spontaneity 
and creativity. 

I exercise my freedom -1 am one with my in¬ 
ner reality - in outgoing deeds of love and in cre¬ 
ative acts. 

This is what is real in the truest sense, this is 
truly to be. 

My concession to Materialism gives me the 
clearest affirmation of Idealism. 
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Dear Materialist, I am not forswearing my 
concession: I leave you your world of shadows 
however it may have come to be: leave me my 
world of ideals and dreams; the reality thereof is 
to me immediately and indubitably evident. 

D. R. Khashaba 

August 9,2019 
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FALLACY OF RATIONALISM 
I. LANGUAGE AND LOGIC 


Language and logic (the infrastructure of lan¬ 
guage) were born of practice, forged to serve the 
needs of daily living. When taken outside their 
proper sphere they breed error. Wittgenstein 
perceptively said that the aberrations of philoso¬ 
phers issued from the misuse of language. 

To serve its proper purposes language had to 
be characterized by a high measure of generality, 
looseness, ambiguity. If we had to have a name 
not only for trees and kinds of trees but for every 
single particular tree language would have been 
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impossible. If even in speaking to the person 
closest to me every word I used had to carry eve¬ 
ry nuance, every association, the word had for 
me, communication even with the person closest 
to me would be impossible; I would be speaking 
of something unknown to the other. 

Scientists work well with their closed symbol¬ 
ic systems because the symbols have their whole 
meaning internally within the closed system. 
When applied to things actual, objective, they 
become Actions leaving room for approximation 
and uncertainty. 

All scientific statements are approximations 
and can never be absolutely certain. A spacecraft 
is launched to a nearby or distant planet. All the 
mathematics is correct and the manufacture of 
the craft was up to the highest attainable stand¬ 
ards. But it is impossible to take account of every 
stray object in the outer space. A passing aster- 
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oid may cause the spacecraft to swerve and the 
target is missed. 

You have a pile of pebbles. The number of the 
pebbles and the weight of the whole pile can be 
determined to an acceptable degree of precision. 
By a simple arithmetical operation that can be 
carried out by any schoolchild the average 
weight of each pebble can be found. This average 
weight is a fiction; a very useful fiction; it ena¬ 
bles you to calculate the quantity of pebbles you 
need for a certain construction. But you cannot 
pick up a pebble and say this pebble has the ex¬ 
act average weight. It may be that not one single 
pebble in the whole pile has the exact average 
weight. 

Let us take the equation for momentum, 
p=mv. Without denying or overlooking or con¬ 
cealing my complete ignorance of science I will 
say something of the right-hand side of this 
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equation. This speaks of mass and of velocity. I 
say that both mass and velocity are fictions be¬ 
cause in nature you can never find mass, just 
mass, or velocity, just velocity. You will find 
something that scientists artificially resolve into 
mass and velocity. This thing that you will find, 
that we all the time encounter all around us, is 
what Alfred North Whitehead named an event. 
The physicist can never say here before me is a 
definitely determinable mass all by itself or an 
accurately ascertainable velocity all by itself. 
These are never separate, never separable. The 
separate name for what is nowhere to be found 
in the universe is a fiction, as much of a fiction as 
the geometrical point, the geometrical line, the 
geometrical tangent. All of these are very useful 
fictions that enable us to work wonders but lead 
us into gross error when we forget that they are 
fictions. 
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Leibniz and Newton wrangled long about 
space and time. In truth there is no space and 
there is no time. We are deluded when we think 
we have immediate knowledge of space and im¬ 
mediate knowledge of time. Descartes was gross¬ 
ly in error when he thought that space (exten¬ 
sion) can be all by itself as a separate substance. 
What we find abundantly in nature is becoming 
in duration, broken up by thinkers into sub¬ 
stance (object) and space and time. (What I refer 
to as ‘becoming in duration’ is what Whitehead 
called ‘process’.) 

The above disjointed sketchy notes prepare 
the way to Part II of this essay on the fallacy of 
Rationalism. 

D. R. Khashaba 

August 12,2019 
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FALLACY OF RATIONALISM 
II. HUBRIS OF RATIONALISM 


I have to start with a qualification. The term ‘ra¬ 
tionalism’ has a wide range of connotations. In 
one usage it refers to the position that human life 
and human conduct should be governed by 
thought and reason rather than tradition or re¬ 
vealed doctrine. This I call rationality rather 
than rationalism. In this sense the term is 
equivalent to philosophy in the widest sense. An¬ 
yone opposing or questioning this demand has 
nothing to do with philosophy. 
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In the seventeenth century Descartes initiated 
the wild rationalism that soon took root in Con¬ 
tinental Europe. The gist of it was that, equipped 
with a few clear and distinct ideas, one could ar¬ 
rive at true conclusions. The fiend in this state¬ 
ment resides in the word ‘true’. A conceptual 
whole that is intrinsically coherent may be said 
to have poetic truth or -1 concede - metaphysi¬ 
cal truth, but not objective truth. Descartes was 
primarily a mathematician and it may be that 
the mathematical model lured him as it had 
lured Plato. Thus Leibniz, starting with some 
clear and distinct ideas, builds a world consisting 
of completely separate and non-communicating 
‘windowless’ monads, that yet were all harmo¬ 
niously attuned with all by virtue of ‘pre- 
established harmony’. I have no problem living 
imaginatively in such a world as I live in a Bor¬ 
ges tale or in Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, but don’t tell me it represents the actual 
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world. Spinoza was no less daring, building his 
system out of a handful of axioms and defini¬ 
tions. (Spinoza’s was a noble, inspiring meta¬ 
physical vision but not a demonstrably true ac¬ 
count of the world,) This is what Kant was to de¬ 
nounce as dogmatic metaphysics. But I don’t 
want to limit myself in this paper to metaphysics, 
so let this suffice. 

The craze of irrational rationalism extended 
to scientists who, inebriated by their rapid suc¬ 
cesses, believed they could, if not exactly lay 
down laws for nature, at any rate enunciate laws 
of nature that nature is supposed to obey. In 
their more sober moments and the more sober 
among them know that their formulations are all 
provisional approximations and that they can 
never be absolutely certain. But in general scien¬ 
tists act as if they could legislate for nature. 
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Let me put it audaciously. I maintain that 
science can never attain final truth. In our day 
science is making wondrous discoveries and ad¬ 
vances, but these, I venture to assert, will always 
raise new questions and reveal new mysteries. 
Why? Because objectivity - the first principle of 
science - precludes its ever approaching the in¬ 
ner reality of things as Kant clearly said. 

Outside the exact sciences, in argument and 
debate about political and social questions, peo¬ 
ple easily embrace the illusion that complex is¬ 
sues can be resolved by sheer reasoning. Debates 
on, for instance, abortion are carried out as if 
there were a simply wrong and a simply right 
answer, whereas the sensible approach would be 
to recognize that here we are confronted with 
complex entangled values and principles, be¬ 
cause in the imperfection of the actual world 
there can be conflict between ideal values and 
principles, and that the solution must necessarily 
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be a compromise reached by mutual sympathetic 
understanding and that such a compromise can¬ 
not be finally fixed but will always be subject to 
revision. 

One species of irrational rationalism that 
particularly irks me is the confident belief of An¬ 
alytical philosophers that they can resolve prac¬ 
tical issues by subjecting them to symbols and 
logical operations. They do not recognize that the 
mathematized formulation is pure form devoid 
of content and once given factual contents can is¬ 
sue in contradictory results. The learned special¬ 
ized journals are replete with such trash. One 
especially ludicrous example is the attempt to 
solve a practical problem by devising a ‘possible 
world’ where conditions and circumstances 
permit a satisfactory solution. In “Free Will as 
Creativity” (The Sphinx and the Phoenix, 2009) I 
examined at length a specimen of such absurdity 
in a paper by Christopher Taylor and Daniel 
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Dennett under the impressive title “Who’s afraid 
of determinism? Rethinking causes and possibili¬ 
ties”. Perhaps the Reader may care to look it up. 

I had intended this paper to be a detailed 
study of samples of hubristic rationalism but I 
discovered that I was burdening myself with 
more than I was equal to. So once more I have to 
content myself with disjointed sketchy notes and 
beg the Reader’s forbearance. 

D. R. Khashaba 

August 15,2019 
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INSCRUTABLE PLATO 

[On revising this essay for inclusion in this vol¬ 
ume, I found it rambling, snatchy, and not well- 
ordered. I leave it as it is, to be read as a bunch 
of stray suggestions.] 


The title of this essay originally was to be 
“Summing Up Plato”. That would have been a 
shameless lie. Plato’s philosophy was never 
meant to be summed up nor can it ever be 
summed up. And the reason? Plato is the philos¬ 
opher par excellence simply because his philoso¬ 
phy was never finished nor was it meant to be 
finished nor can it ever be finished. Plato’s phi¬ 
losophy is an aspiration, a longing, a quest that 
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has all its meaning and its value in the aspira¬ 
tion, the longing, the quest. The learned disserta¬ 
tions that sum up Plato’s philosophy in meticu¬ 
lously formulated theories and doctrines perpe¬ 
trate the worst corruption and disfiguration of 
Plato’s thought. 

The best way to appreciate and have some 
grasp of Plato’s thought is to follow his philo¬ 
sophical journey which is his life journey, his 
Pilgrim’s Progress so to say. It is the ascent that 
he describes in the Phaedo, the Symposium, and 
the Republic. 

Plato was born into a wealthy Athenian fami¬ 
ly and he was born a poet. We are told that in 
early youth he had wanted to write drama. But 
Fate had other plans for him. Probably even as a 
boy he was acquainted with Socrates; not only 
because Socrates regularly frequented the gym¬ 
nasia in which lads of the well-to-do families 
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spent considerable time, but also because Socra¬ 
tes was welcome in Ariston’s home. Somehow 
Plato was captivated by the personality and 
character of Socrates. He represents so feelingly 
the adulation of Chaerephon, Aristodemus and 
Apollodorus that we can safely affirm he was 
drawing on his own personal experience. 

What was it in Socrates that so powerfully 
captivated Plato? Here was a simple man, caring 
little or rather not at all for what others cared 
for most. Neither money nor position meant any¬ 
thing to him. He was not an ascetic: when on mil¬ 
itary service, while he showed the highest forti¬ 
tude when food was short, he well enjoyed good 
food when there was plenty. He made it his busi¬ 
ness to go round admonishing everybody, young 
and old, Athenian or visitor, to cultivate virtue, 
exercise intelligence, and care for that within 
them that flourishes by doing what is morally 
right and withers by doing what is morally 
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wrong. He helped them all examine their minds 
to be clear about their values and their aims and 
unearth false values and deceptive aims. For he 
saw clearly that human beings have their distinc¬ 
tive character as humans in virtue of their being 
governed in their behaviour by their ideas, val¬ 
ues, aims — good and bad, true and false. We 
will come back to this most important topic but 
first we have to complete our survey of Socrates’ 
moral stance. 

Socrates was convinced that the most pre¬ 
cious thing in and for humans is the well-being of 
their inner reality (for short ‘soul’): in that re¬ 
sides the whole worth and well-being of humans 
regardless of what they may encounter or suffer 
in the world. To foster the well-being of one’s in¬ 
ner reality one must never harm anyone, must 
never return harm for harm, and though being 
wronged by others is not a welcome thing yet it 
is, Socrates emphasizes, far less injurious than 
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wronging another. All other considerations of 
happiness, pleasure, etc., are extraneous and in¬ 
cidental to the well-being of the soul. Thus for 
Socrates arete and phronesis, virtue and intelli¬ 
gence, are one and the same thing, and this is the 
first principle of the philosophical life, life in the 
light of intelligence (reason). 

The ideas, values, and aims that govern hu¬ 
man action are born in the mind and have no 
place other than the mind. They constitute the 
intelligible realm opposed to the perceptible 
realm which we encounter in the outside world. 
The true nature and function of the intelligible is 
given by Plato - deliberately hidden away I 
could say - in a single passage in the Phaedo 
(95e-102a) that scholars regularly neglect as be¬ 
ing a mere digression. It is the intelligible idea 
that is intrinsically meaningful; and it confers 
meaning on all experience including perceptual 
experience. The perceptible is only intelligible - 
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indeed only becomes a perception from being a 
mere sensuous impression - in the light of the in¬ 
telligible idea. (This has been seen by Kant, only 
he speaks of concepts of the understanding in¬ 
stead of intelligible ideas.) I have amply dis¬ 
cussed the crucial Phaedo passage so curiously 
neglected by scholars many times. Here I want to 
pass on to a side issue. 

In the earlier parts of the Phaedo Plato 
makes valiant use of the intelligible ideas and 
preaches the religion of the philosophical life. He 
revels in emphasizing the stability and un¬ 
changeableness of the ideas and experiments in 
various ways of relating the intelligible to the 
perceptible which can never in the nature of 
things be done satisfactorily. This is the whole 
sum and substance of the so-called ‘Platonic 
Theory of Ideas’. In the first part of the Parmen¬ 
ides Plato shows clearly and adequately the error 
of trying to expressly relate the intelligible and 
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the perceptible as if they were two separate 
things and not the subjective and the objective 
aspects of the same thing. In the Sophist he 
shows the error of overemphasizing the stability 
and the unchangeableness of the ideas. This 
again is something I have written about repeat¬ 
edly and do not want to go further into it here. 

F olio wing the death of Socrates Plato spent 
several years journeying. It was probably then 
that Plato found his inborn poetic/dramatic urge 
irresistible. Then it seems he wrote his first dia¬ 
logues. We must never forget that Plato’s dia¬ 
logues are in the first place dramatic pieces. He 
posed Socrates and his interlocutors in set situa¬ 
tions and gave free rein to his creative imagina¬ 
tion. The Protagoras is much more of a character 
study of Protagoras (and the numerous partici¬ 
pants) than of Socrates. Both the Hippias pieces 
are parodies. The Euthydemus is mainly a bur¬ 
lesque. And just as Plato allowed his imagination 
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to romp, he allowed his intelligence to soar in 
boundless ventures of ideas. 

The philosophical life, essentially a life in the 
light of intelligence, is also, for metaphysically 
minded persons, a life of creative exploration, of 
creation of intelligible universes, of flights of im¬ 
agination, of visions of the Whole and the All. In 
these creative explorations, there is slways scope 
for error, for straying in unknown worlds, for 
nonsense. Plato was very active and highly dar¬ 
ing in these explorations and flights. This breeds 
the lush fields in which the learned revel in fault¬ 
finding and censure. Would that they knew that 
a philosopher who has never erred and has never 
paraded absurdities has never philosophized. 

A sensible reader goes to Plato not to receive 
but to share and participate. 

D. R. Khashaba 

August 22,2019 
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UNCERTAINTY 


[The last paragraph has been added on revising 
the essay for inclusion in his volime.] 


I have many times spoken of where Descartes 
was wrong. Let me for a change speak of where 
he was right. 

When Descartes struck on the formula “7c 
pense, done je suis ”, he was elated, not because 
he had found a proof for his existence; he was 
not looking for that since he had never genuinely 
doubted his existence. He was elated because he 
found the model for a correct inference, which 
was what he had actually been looking for. So 
that was the gist of his ‘method’: inference from 
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clear and distinct ideas. But the method could 
never be perfect or absolute as Rationalism as- 
sunes. In mathematics and in logic it works be¬ 
cause there we are dealing with artificial notions 
in closed systems. Once the mathematics or the 
logic is given substantial content, we encounter 
all the ambiguities and uncertainties of common 
language and actual things. 

For a while I was half-temp ted to start com¬ 
menting on Wittgenstein’s “On Certainty” on 
which he worked during the last eighteen months 
of his life, but I knew I no longer have either the 
time or the energy for such extended work. 
Wittgenstein’s “On Certainty” was triggered by 
G. E. Moore’s tenet that the statements “Here is 
one hand” and “Here is another” are specimens 
of certain statements. If by the one hand or the 
other Moore meant the hand I see before me, this 
could be subject to all kinds of deception and un¬ 
certainty. Only if I mean to speak of ‘the hand of 
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which I am aware as part of my total being’ can 
it be reasonable to speak of certainty in a sense, 
but the word would not be quite apt, for I would 
not have been making a factual statement that 
could be certain or uncertain but was simply de¬ 
noting a subjective experience. 

Of my immediate sensations and feelings I 
am ‘certain’ in the sense of being subjectively 
aware. But this is to corrupt the word. To speak 
significantly of certainty we must be referring to 
connections of ideas in meaningful objective 
statements. But this can never be certain for the 
content of the ideas can never be absolutely 
fixed. The statement is only certain when I emp¬ 
ty the ideas of actual content and turn them into 
fictions. “These two circles are equal” is only 
certain when I am speaking of two ideal circles 
constructed on two ideally equal diameters, but 
you cannot say of any two actual circles, however 
precisely drawn, that they are absolutely equal 
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or that the statement asserting their equality is 
absolutely certain. 

D. R. Khashaba 

September 7, 2019 
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GOD AND THE SOUL 


The notions of God and the Soul are two most 
rich and profound metaphysical ideas. Unfortu¬ 
nately, through their long history - a history go¬ 
ing back to the first emergence of humankind - 
much dross has been hung onto them so that of¬ 
ten I feel it’s wisest to avoid both terms in philo¬ 
sophical discussion. To my mind neither God nor 
the soul should be thought of as existing, that is, 
as an actual something, since all that exists is fi¬ 
nite, determinate, particularized and necessarily 
transient. 

God, as a metaphysical principle, is the 
ground and fount of all that exists but It does not 
Itself exist within the universe or even as the 
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sum-total of the universe. But this subtle meta¬ 
physical notion must not be confused with the 
concept of a transcendent deity or creator which, 
whether anthropomorphized or etherealized, is 
still conceived as an actual existent. In Plato the 
idea that best agrees with the notion of God that 
is non-existent but is real and the First Principle 
of all Reality is the Form of the Good. Perhaps 
this notion - whose apparent difficulty stems 
from its being outside the range of our common 
thinking - will become clearer when we speak of 
the soul. 

In Plato’s Phaedo the argument for immor¬ 
tality takes its start from the definition of death 
as the separation of the soul from the body. In 
my opinion, taking the soul as something sepa¬ 
rate and separable vitiates all the arguments for 
immortality with the exception of the argument 
from affinity. This does not argue for the immor¬ 
tality (survival) but for the divinity of the soul. 
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The soul is divine as being the home, ground, 
and source of all values and ideals. In the Phaedo 
and in the early dialogues Plato habitually 
speaks of the constancy and unchangeableness 
and eternity of the values and ideals. This is 
sheer poetry. The Socratic discourses merge all 
virtues and values in intelligence; in the Sophist 
the concept of fixed and changeless forms is rad¬ 
ically undermined. But I am digressing; let us go 
back to the reality of the soul. 

The soul, I say, is not a thing, not a separately 
identifiable entity. The soul is the unity, the in¬ 
tegrity, the wholeness of a person’s personality. 

It is what Kant laboured to identify as the ‘tran¬ 
scendental unity of apperception’. All that is real 
is real in virtue of its metaphysical wholeness. A 
living thing lives as the whole that makes of all 
its constituents a metaphysical unity. Immediate¬ 
ly after a person’s death all her/his organs and 
tissues may be still intact but the person is no 
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longer a person because the sum-total of the 
parts is no longer a whole. This is the mystery of 
the mind that positivists, empiricists, neuroscien¬ 
tists are unable to comprehend. They labour in 
vain because they seek to find the mind as an ob¬ 
jectively existing something. 

I am convinced that when I die (which cannot 
be far off now) I will no longer be I, the I that is 
now cogitating, that is now irritated by back¬ 
ache, will no longer be anywhere; the thought as 
well as the pain will vanish. I have no complaint. 
I am content that I have lived, have loved, have 
suffered, have been intelligently creative. In all 
of that I have lived on the plane of spiritual reali¬ 
ty and have had a reality above and beyond the 
totality of my bodily organs and tissues. 

D. R. Khashaba 

September 28,2019 
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PLATO’S PREGNANT ERRORS 


To get the best out of Plato, don’t stop at what he 
says but try to penetrate to the hidden insight 
underlying what he explicitly says. In this paper 
I give two examples, both from the Phaedo. I hop 
no one will take this to mean that my enthusiasm 
and admiration for the Phaedo has been damp¬ 
ened. The Phaedo will always remain a perma¬ 
nent fount of inspiration for every genuine phi¬ 
losopher. 

I 

In the Phaedo , after explaining what is meant by 
affirming that the philosopher practices death 
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and dying (64a), Plato goes into a vehement ti¬ 
rade, extending over two Stephanus pages (65b- 
67b), vilifying the body: The bodily senses are 
imperfect and deceptive; in the search for 
knowledge the body’s needs, desires, and ail¬ 
ments are a constant impediment, let alone wars 
and factions and insurrections which are all pro¬ 
voked by bodily desires. The upshot is that 
whenever the mind attempts to examine any¬ 
thing through the body it is led astray. The mind 
only attains knowledge and understanding when 
it works by itself and in itself. 

To the modern mind for which empirical sci¬ 
ence has usurped the place of philosophy, of reli¬ 
gion, of all wisdom, this is hard to stomach. To 
understand this properly we have to make a dis¬ 
tinction — a distinction which Plato draws clear¬ 
ly in the ‘divided line’ (Republic 509d-511e) 
where he assigns the highest place to the probing 
of pure ideas in the mind by the mind and gives 
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the place below this (still on the intelligible 
plane) to the investigation of perceptible things 
in the light of intelligible ideas. This latter divi¬ 
sion clearly corresponds to Kant’s investigation 
of phenomena by the concepts of the understand¬ 
ing. The highest division lies outside the scope of 
this paper. 

The insight underlying Plato’s condemnation 
of all knowledge in which the body has a part is 
that such knowledge never reaches first princi¬ 
ples or ultimate realities and values and is never 
absolutely accurate or absolutely certain. This is 
hard for the modern mind to appreciate but it is 
necessary to insist on it if we are not to dwell in 
learned ignorance. I have written so much about 
this and have no desire to repeat what I have 
said often and at length. But I will offer a para¬ 
ble. NASA sends a spaceship to Mars. After some 
time it sends a similar vessel to the ‘same’ planet 
— but it cannot be the same planet: it has neces- 
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sarily changed as everything in the universe is 
constantly changing and the sun which somehow 
determines the orbit of the planet has in the 
meantime shed off some of its substance and lost 
some of its pull. These changes may be too trivial 
for NASA to take account of or even to be capa¬ 
ble of taking into account, but though NASA sci¬ 
entists may dismiss these changes, they would be 
utter fools if they were to deny them. 


II 

Further on in the Phaedo (at 73a ff.) Plato goes 
to great length to emphasize that recollection can 
be from the like to the like and equally from the 
unlike. As I see it, Plato is here toying with the 
idea that perceptible things, though shadows and 
‘copies’ of the Forms, can remind us of these, 
thus Plato conceals and obscures the true nature 
and meaning of the Socratic intelligible ideas 
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which he secrets away in the ‘autobiographical’ 
passage (95e-102a) where that true meaning is 
barely hinted at. It may be that When Plato 
wrote the Phaedo he was still struggling to fath¬ 
om the depths of the Socratic insight. I see the 
whole doctrine of reminiscence as a groping at 
the essence of the intelligible. This essence only 
comes under a clear light in the Republic where 
the philosophic pilgrimage is summed up in an 
oracular passage (490a-b) where the philosophic 
nature, aspiring to Reality “does not tarry by the 
many particulars ... but goes forth with no blunt¬ 
ing and no slackening of her desire, until she 
grasps the essence of all reality by that in her 
soul to which it is becoming ... to grasp that, and 
approaching and mingling with that, has true be¬ 
ing, gives birth to reason and reality; enjoys un¬ 
derstanding and true life ...”. Underlying Plato’s 
fumblings in the Phaedo about recollection is the 
insight into the intelligible, which is the ground 
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of all understanding. Once again I beg the Read 
er’s forgiveness for not reiterating here what I 
have repeatedly expounded concerning the intel 
ligible and intelligibility. (See In Praise of Philo¬ 
sophical Ignorance .) 

D. R. Khashaba 

October 2,2019 
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PLATO’S HIDDEN TREASURE 


Preface 

In Plato’s Phaedo there is a passage of the ut¬ 
most philosophical significance (95e-102a) that 
scholars have been passing over blind-folded, 
considering it merely as preliminary to the ‘final 
argument’ for immortality. I have repeatedly 
commented on this rich passage and will contin¬ 
ue to do so, trying to draw attention to its mean¬ 
ing and crucial message. 

Unfortunately, Plato has, as if purposely, 
made it difficult to grasp the true meaning, by 
burying the essentials under verbose clutter and 
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by disjointing and dispersing parts that pertain 
to the same topic. Here I will first give the bare 
skeleton of the passage, much curtailed and with 
chunks of text transposed to bring together parts 
that belong to a single topic, then I will comment 
on the extracts in sequence. 


SKELETON 

Socrates paused for a long while and seemed 
deep in thought, then said, “It is no trifling mat¬ 
ter that you are raising, Cebes, for the cause of 
generation and corruption must be fully exam¬ 
ined.” 95e-96a 

* 

I will tell you, if you wish, my own experience in 
this matter. 96a 

* 
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When I was young, Cebes, I earnestly sought the 
kind of wisdom they call inquiry into nature. 96a 

* 

One day I heard someone reading from a book 
by Anaxagoras, as he said, saying that mind is 

the disposer and cause of all things. 97b-c 

* 

How crushingly I was bereft of my hopes, my 
friend, when I went on reading only to find the 
man making no use of mind, nor assigning caus¬ 
es for the ordering of things, but resorting to air 
and ether and water and many other oddities. 
98b-c 


* 

And it seemed to me it was very much as if one 
should say that Socrates does with intelligence 
whatever he does, and then, in trying to give the 
causes of the particular thing I do, should say 
first that I am now sitting here because my body 
is composed of bones and sinews, and the bones 
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are hard and have joints which divide them and 
the sinews can be contracted and relaxed and, 
with the flesh and the skin which contains them 
all, are laid about the bones; and so, as the bones 
are hung loose in their ligaments, the sinews, by 
relaxing and contracting, make me able to bend 
my limbs now, and that is the cause of my sitting 
here with my legs bent.... and should fail to men¬ 
tion the real causes, which are, that the Atheni¬ 
ans decided that it was best to condemn me, and 
therefore I have decided that it was best for me 
to sit here and that it is right for me to stay and 
undergo whatever penalty they order. (98c-e, tr. 
Fowler in the Loeb ed.) 

* 

Finally I saw that I was by nature wholly unfit¬ 
ted for these inquiries. 96c 

* 

Edoxe toinun moi, e iV hos, meta tauta, epeide 
apeireka ta onta skopon ... It seemed to me, he 
said, after that, since I had failed to investigate 
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things ...”) 99d [I had to give the Greek for this 
phrase since much depends on its interpreta¬ 
tion.] 

* 

It seemed to me I must take refuge in ideas and 

in them examine the truth of things. 99e 

* 

At last I perceived that I was so blinded by these 
studies that I lost knowledge that I, and others 
also, previously thought I had. I no longer knew 
what I had formerly thought I knew about many 
things and about the cause of one’s growth. Pre¬ 
viously I had thought that it was obvious to eve¬ 
ryone that one grows through eating and drink¬ 
ing, for when from the food one eats flesh is add¬ 
ed to one’s flesh and bone to one’s bone, and in 
the same way to the other parts are added parts 
of like nature. Then the small bulk becomes big¬ 
ger and the one that was small becomes large. 
96c-d 

* 

I thought it was quite clear to me, when a tall 
man was standing by a short one, that he was 
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taller than the other by a head, and likewise one 
horse was larger than another by a head; and I 
thought it was still more clear that ten exceeded 
eight because two had been added to the eight. 
96d-e 

* 

I no longer believe that I know by this method 

even how the one comes to be. 97b 

* 

... if anything is beautiful other than the beauti¬ 
ful in itself, it is beautiful for no other reason 
than that it partakes of the beautiful in itself.... 
100c 

* 

The rest is all reiteration. 

COMMENT 
(A) CAUSES 

Plato begins the passage in a manner that seems 
intended to underline the importance of what is 
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to follow, yet what follows, as we will see, looks 
as if intended to confuse and conceal its true 
meaning. Moreover, Socrates says that “the 
cause of generation and corruption must be fully 
examined” (95e-96a) but he will be speaking of 
two radically different kinds of ‘aitia\ one of 
which explains nothing and the other is not a 
cause in the common sense of the term, not a 
cause of generation and corruption of things, but 
is the cause of a thing having what meaning it 
has for us. (This statement necessarily sounds 
enigmatic at this point but will be made clearer 
further on.) 

(B) INVESTIGATION INTO NATURE 

Socrates says that when he was young he “ear¬ 
nestly sought the kind of wisdom they call in¬ 
quiry into nature.” (96a) This is in flat contradic¬ 
tion with Socrates’ emphatic denial at his trial 
that he ever had anything to do with such inves¬ 
tigation {Apology 18b f.). Naturally, an intelligent 
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young man in mid-fifth-century BC Athens 
could not but follow with interest the diverse in¬ 
quiries pursued by thinkers at the time but that 
is not the same as being actively engaged in such 
inquiries; yet Plato in our passage pumps this up 
for his own purposes. He makes Socrates detail 
many of the theories suggested by inquirers into 
nature and scholars revel in tracking these to 
their sources, which is good work in itself but 
quite out of place here. 

(C) SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Plato also dramatizes and inflates the episode of 
Anaxagoras’s book and makes Socrates speak in 
detail of the many cosmological and physical 
questions which he supposedly had hoped he 
would find answered in the book. This begins at 
97b and goes on for a full Stephanus page before 
we reach the conclusion: 

“How crushingly I was bereft of my hopes, 

my friend, when I went on reading only to 
find the man making no use of mind, nor as- 
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signing no causes for the ordering of things, 
but resorting to air and ether and water and 
many other oddities.” (98b-c) 

It is only then that we reach the true gist and 
core in the crucial passage 98c-e which I will re¬ 
peat here in full despite its length because it is of 
the highest importance: 

“And it seemed to me it was very much as if 
one should say that Socrates does with intel¬ 
ligence whatever he does, and then, in trying 
to give the causes of the particular thing I do, 
should say first that I am now sitting here be¬ 
cause my body is composed of bones and sin¬ 
ews, and the bones are hard and have joints 
which divide them and the sinews can be con¬ 
tracted and relaxed and, with the flesh and 
the skin which contains them all, are laid 
about the bones ; and so, as the bones are 
hung loose in their ligaments, the sinews, by 
relaxing and contracting, make me able to 
bend my limbs now, and that is the cause of 
my sitting here with my legs bent.... and 
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should fail to mention the real causes, which 
are, that the Athenians decided that it was 
best to condemn me, and therefore I have de¬ 
cided that it was best for me to sit here and 
that it is right for me to stay and undergo 
whatever penalty they order.” (98c-e, tr. 
Fowler in the Loeb ed.) 

Socrates thus radically separates two kinds of 
explanation: (1) scientific, concerned with find¬ 
ing and reporting factual objective states of af¬ 
fairs; (2) philosophical, concerned with values, 
aims, purposes, and principles. It is this and only 
this that genuinely explains and gives under¬ 
standing. 

This valuable insight has not yet been ab¬ 
sorbed by thinkers. Among modern philosophers 
only Kant independently reached a somewhat 
watered down version of it. But again thinkers 
have also failed to understand Kant with the re¬ 
sult that (a) scientists vainly continue to answer 
questions relating to ultimate origins and ends 
and to aims and values while (b) philosophers 
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foolishly try to answer questions relating to the 
actual natural world. 

This establishes of the proper method of 
philosophical inquiry: the exploration of the 
mind by the mind, having recourse to nothing 
but pure ideas, the method for which Plato sang 
paeans of praise in the Phaedo (79c-d) and in the 
Republic (490a-b). 

In conformity with this insight Socrates re¬ 
nounces the investigation of objects in the outer 
world and opts for the investigation of ideas in 
the mind. 

Edoxe toinun moi, e d’ hos, meta tauta, epeide 
apeireka ta onta skopon ... “It seemed to me ... 
after that, since I had failed to investigate 
things...” (99d). 

I had to give the Greek for this phrase since 
much depends on its interpretation. Some trans¬ 
lators render ta onta by ‘realities’. It is true that 
Plato generally uses to on as equivalent to ousia 
but, with his usual nonchalance about termino¬ 
logical fixity or accuracy, Plato here uses the 
word in the common sense of things. That this is 
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what Socrates had in mind can be clearly seen 
when we read in the same context “I feared that 
my soul might be totally blinded if I looked at 
things with my eyes or tried to apprehend them 
with any of the other senses.” (99e) 

Then we have something that adds to the dif¬ 
ficulties of the ‘autobiographical’ passage, for 
following the words I gave in Greek there is a 
long digression (from which I have culled the 
preceding quotation) before the sentence started 
at 99d is resumed at 99e: “It seemed to me I 
must take refuge in ideas and in them examine 
the truth of things. To add to the difficulties Pla¬ 
to here again speaks of ton onton but here this 
word can hardly have the same meaning as in in 
99d since for Socrates the examination of ideas 
cannot tell us about the outer world but is the 
proper way for investigating metaphysical reali¬ 
ties. However, to match the ambiguity of the 
original I have used ‘things’ in a vague general 
sense. 
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(D) INTELLIGIBLE IDEAS 


The notion of intelligible ideas is the core of Soc¬ 
rates’ philosophy and is the throbbing heart of 
Platonism. In the early part of the Phaedo and in 
the Phaedrus Plato speaks of the intelligible ideas 
in poetic flights and with mystic fervour. This 
gave rise to the misconceived ‘Theory of Forms’. 
But it is the ‘autobiographical’ passage that re¬ 
veals- though in disjointed fragments - their 
true nature and genuine meaning. 

Early in our passage Socrates says: 

“At last I perceived that I was so blinded by 
these studies [Plato’s dramatic peppering!] 
that I lost knowledge that I, and others also, 
previously thought I had. I no longer knew 
what I had formerly thought I knew about 
many things and about the cause of one’s 
growth. Previously I had thought that it was 
obvious to everyone that one grows through 
eating and drinking, for when from the food 
one eats flesh is added to one’s flesh and bone 
to one’s bone, and in the same way to the 
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other parts are added parts of like nature. 
Then the small bulk becomes bigger and the 
one that was small becomes large.” 96c-d 
Th explanation of growth given above sounds 
naive but in essence it truly represents all ‘natu¬ 
ral’ (scientific) explanation. A scientist giving an 
account of the development of a human baby 
from the fertilization of the ovum to birth, or of 
the development of a plant from a seed to a fruit¬ 
bearing tree, does nothing but report a succes¬ 
sion of observed stages. We fool ourselves when 
we think we understand the process. Strictly 
speaking, the empirical scientist does not give an 
account of the process but of disparate instants 
of the process.* A brute lodging by a growing 
plant does not see the same plant growing but 
sees a new plant every day. Only a rational be¬ 
ing, having the idea ‘growth’, knows that the big 
plant he sees now is the little plant he saw last 
month, having grown. (*Science gives account of 
states at instants of time, this being pure fiction. 
Real process does not take place in time but in 
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duration. Of modern philosophers only Bergson 
and Whitehead saw this,) 

Further on we have: 

“I thought it was quite clear to me, when a 
tall man was standing by a short one, that he 
was taller than the other by a head, and like¬ 
wise one horse was larger than another by a 
head; and I thought it was still more clear 
that ten exceeded eight because two had been 
added to the eight.” 96d-e 
We are so used to using measuring instru¬ 
ments and units of measurement that we find it 
difficult to grasp Socrates’ meaning. But in truth 
all our instruments and units of measurement 
are artificial. I will illustrate this somewhat dif¬ 
ferently. A large stone and a smaller stone are ly¬ 
ing side by side. Without the idea ‘big’ and the 
idea ‘small’ we cannot relate these as bigger and 
smaller. They will be simply a total visual im¬ 
pression. Only a being that has the idea big and 
the idea small will see the stones as a big one and 
a small one. 
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Again, amd this is very significant, Socrates 
says: “I no longer believe that I know by this 
method even how the one comes to be.” (97b) 

The number series is a creation of the human 
mind. (Don’t ask a mathematician: mathemati¬ 
cians work wonders with numbers but do not 
think philosophically about their provenance.) A 
brute or a primitive savage does not know that 
things can be numbered. For a brute or a human 
toddler two objects side by side constitute a visu¬ 
al configuration. Only when the child has 
learned his one, two, three, does he see the two 
objects as two. ‘One’ apart from the number se¬ 
ries has no meaning. 

At 100c we have the oracular dictum: 

“... if anything is beautiful other than the 
beautiful in itself, it is beautiful for no other 
reason than that it partakes of the beautiful 
in itself.” 

This sums up the whole Socratic-PIatonic in¬ 
spiration. It is only by the ideas in the mind that 
we understand anything. Plato puzzled about the 
origin of the intelligible ideas and introduced the 
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myth of anamnesis ( reminiscence). When I say 
that the ideas are born in the mind and by the 
mind, that they are creations of the human mind, 
I go beyond the letter of Plato but maintain that 
I remain true to the inspiration of Plato. 

CONCLUSION 

In the midst of his exposition of the method of 
hypothesis Socrates says: 

I am not saying anything new but am going 
back to what I have always been speaking of 
both elsewhere and in the preceding discus¬ 
sion ... the beautiful in itself and the good in 
itself and so on. 100b 

But then we have here the apex of the curious 
jumble of the intelligible ideas as aitia of mean¬ 
ingfulness and understanding with the method of 
hypothesis — a method, at best, of limited utility 
in philosophy for the purposes of explication and 
elucidation but for little else: We do not find it 
instanced in any of Plato’s best creative works. 
As employed in the ‘final argument’ for immor- 
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tality it is nothing but word jugglery which in 
truth proves nothing. [For a fuller treatment of 
the ‘autobiographical’ passage see Part One of 
In Praise of Philosophical Ignorance (2018).] 

D. R. Khashaba 
October 16,2019 

P.S. : Repeatedly in all my writings and through¬ 
out the present collection of essays I have reviled 
scholars and scholarship in harsh and perhaps 
intemperate terms. I have to explain that I had in 
mind scholars and scholarship in the field of phi¬ 
losophy only. In the field of literary studies, and 
no doubt in other fields also, there have been and 
continue to be scholarly works that are insightful 
and enlightening. As far as philosophy is con¬ 
cerned I do not retract a word of what I have 
been saying and the picture grows darker as we 
com nearer to our own times. 
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THOUGHTS ON TIME 


In Shakespeare’s Hamlet the garrulous Lord Po- 
lonius somewhere in his endless prattle says: 
“Why day is day, night night, and time is time”. 
Day, night, time, superficially seem to be in one 
class, but this is far from being true. Day and 
night are observable natural phenomena and 
have a simple physical (geographical) explana¬ 
tion that every modern schoolchild knows, but 
time is the riddle of all time. 

In offering my naive thoughts on time I am 
aware that recent and contemporary thinkers 
have woven around time endless quandaries, 
disciplines, specialties. I have no desire (and in 
my ninety-third year neither capacity nor time) 
to go into these. In my opinion these (like so 
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much of contemporary philosophic innovations) 
are cobwebs of chimeras that are kept up by 
those who ply them simply because they are 
‘good for business’. Now to my naive approach. 

I spoke in the first few lines above of day and 
night as observable natural phenomena. Time is 
not such a natural phenomenon; you cannot ob¬ 
serve it; you cannot point it out. The thing we 
can perceive is an event, as defined by A. N. 
Whitehead. This is the least unit in natural pro¬ 
cess. A phrase or simple sentence you utter is not 
formed in your mind bit by bit but comes to 
birth as an integral whole. A word you utter 
springs spontaneously as a whole. 

When writing first began, a whole word was 
represented by a single pictogram. This served 
the purpose but was cumbersome. Later a bril¬ 
liant mind saw that all speech consists of a de¬ 
terminable number of sounds; by giving each 
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sound a symbol, a relatively small number of 
symbols (letters) sufficed to represent speech in 
writing. But no one thinks by putting letters to¬ 
gether. In the same way the artificial notion of 
time was arrived at by breaking up, in reflection, 
remembered events or remembered processes in¬ 
to successive particles (named instants). In the 
twentieth century two philosophers understood 
the artificiality of tine and properly conceived 
the true nature of duration and vital process: 
Bergson and Whitehead; but I believe their great 
insight has not been sufficiently absorbed by 
students of philosophy. 

According to the view expressed above, time 
is a fiction, a very useful fiction, but still a fic¬ 
tion. We do not live in time, we do not act in 
time, but in duration because only in the integra¬ 
tive wholeness of duration can anything have ac¬ 
tual, though transient, being. 
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If time is a fiction then the past (though in 
various special senses of the word real is real) 
cannot have actual being. The past leaves traces, 
leaves relics. Archaeologists visit sites millions of 
years old, but as actual they are here and now. 
The past is with us in a sense, not as time but ra¬ 
ther as the carcass of past durations. Likewise 
the future can be with us as intent, as concern, as 
dream, but in the nature of things it can never be 
a present actuality or actual presence; if time is a 
fiction the future cannot be in time, cannot be in 
a non-existent time. Hence I maintain that the 
idea of time travel is idiotic nonsense. I only 
wonder how a Stephen Hawking could entertain 
the idea; I think that shows he was all science 
and no philosophy. 

Dear Reader, the above thoughts are highly 
condensed, in part cryptic, and not sufficiently 
explicated or exemplified. They assume ac¬ 
quaintance with my preceding writings. I seek 
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neither to instruct nor to convince. If what I have 
written vexes you into puzzling out the riddle for 
yourself I will have had my reward. 

D. R. Khashaba 

October 24,2019 

Addendum : The paradoxes of Zeno of Elea arise 
from a multiple falsification. First motion is split 
into space and time, then space is broken up into 
fictitious infinitely divisible units of space and 
time is broken up into fictitious infinitely divisi¬ 
ble instants of time — and the poor rabbit can 
never catch up with the tortoise! 
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WAS PLATO SERIOUS? 

I. IMMORTALITY IN THE PHAEDRUS 

Plato in the Phaedrus gives a dexterously 
wrought towering proof of the immortality of the 
soul (245c-246a). Superficially it looks impres¬ 
sive, but it tumbles at the first whiff of critical 
examination. I suggest that Plato could not have 
meant it to be taken seriously. To support my 
contention I will first mention two insinuating 
circumstantial data before going on to show the 
flimsiness of the proof. Further, I will try to 
show that what I say of the Phaedrus proof can 
also be said of the vaunted ‘final argument’ in 
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the Phaedo. If this surprises you, coming as it 
does from one who describes his philosophy as a 
version of Platonism, I hope that the Conclusion 
will clarify how and why I still maintain that Pla¬ 
to is the philosopher par excellence. 

First we should note (1) that this proof comes 
within the speech of Socrates in which Plato 
gives us that sublime myth where the gods and 
the other souls are nourished by the beatific vi¬ 
sion of the Plain of Truth, and (2) that this proof 
comes in the dialogue in which Plato tells us ex¬ 
plicitly and emphatically that no serious thinker 
gives his best thought in writing (275c-d). 

Here is the gist of the proof culled from the 
first few lines (245c-d): 

“All soul is deathless (immortal), for all that 
is ever in motion is immortal... Only that 
which moves itself, since it never parts from 
itself, never ceases to move, and for all else 
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that moves this is also the fount and begin¬ 
ning (source) of motion. But the source (be¬ 
ginning) is ungenerated. ...Thus the source of 
motion must be that which moves itself. And 
this can neither be destroyed nor generated 
...” [The rest is reiteration and explication of 
implications.] 

I will not comment on the proof (202 wotds in 
the original) point by point. (I did this once but 
lost what I had written through a computer mis¬ 
hap.) Here I will content myself with a general 
comment. From the few lines excerpted above it 
is obvious that what Plato says of ‘all soul’ can 
only apply to the World Soul. No determinate, 
finite thing can be self-moving in an absolute 
sense. Plato’s text, taken seriously, leaves us with 
a plethora of gods which would call for an ulteri¬ 
or source if we are not to undermine the very no¬ 
tion of metaphysics. In the Republic the source of 
all life, all good, all intelligence is the mystic 
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Form of the Good. In the whole text of the proof 
there is one point which fully agrees with Plato’s 
mature thought: for at one point we read that 
“self-motion is the essence and the very idea of 
the soul” (245e). This is in full agreement with 
the Sophist where it is affirmed that all that is 
real in any sense is no other thing than dunamis 
(247e). 

II. FINAL ARGUMENY IN THE PHAEDO 

Let us now turn to the ‘final argument’ of im¬ 
mortality in the Phaedo (104c-107c) which boils 
down to this: 

The substantial part of the argument begins 
with the question: What is that the presence of 
which in a body makes it living? And the answer 
is: A soul. So at the start we should note that this 
makes the whole argument turn on the soul as 
the principle of life, or simply on Life. Thus if the 
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argument were to be accepted it would apply - 
as I put it somewhere -to the meanest gnat as to 
Socrates. 

Then comes the core of the argument in a se¬ 
ries of verbal derivations: Death is the opposite 
to life. — The soul will not admit the opposite of 
that which it always brings along. — That which 
does not admit death we call deathless. 

But at one point comes a somewhat puzzling 
proviso: If the deathless were also indestructible, 
it would be impossible, upon the coming of 
death, that the soul should be destroyed (106b). 
Socrates suggests that if it is not agreed that the 
deathless is indestructible then another argu¬ 
ment is needed, but Cebes finds that there is no 
need for that (106c-d). That the soul is deathless 
and indestructible is accepted without further 
ado notwithstanding that that was the question 
raised at the beginning of the Phaedo, examined 
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throughout the dialogue, yet remained without 
conclusive answer. 


III. CONCLUSION 

We wrong Plato when we look in the dialogues 
for doctrines, theories, proofs, etc. Socrates said 
he was never teacher to anyone and Plato did not 
write to teach. We do wrong when we take any¬ 
thing in the dialogues, apart from moral princi¬ 
ples and values, without more than a grain of 
salt. Plato wrote dialogues portraying philosoph¬ 
ical discussions not to convey knowledge or wis¬ 
dom but to put us in the live fray of philosophi¬ 
cal discussion, to infuse us with problems, puz¬ 
zles, mysteries, for us to wrestle with, for it is on¬ 
ly thus, only in the exercise of creative intelli¬ 
gence, that we may have insight into ourselves 
and catch glimpses of reality. 
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In the concluding lines of the ‘final argu¬ 
ment’ we have been looking into, Simmias says, 
“I cannot help still having some doubt in my 
mind” and Socrates approvingly says, “Our first 
assumptions, even though they seem to you to be 
convincing, have nevertheless to be examined 
more carefully” (107b). Plato himself probably 
believed in the immortality of the soul, but at no 
point does he suggest that the arguments or 
proofs in the Phaedo or elsewhere are conclusive. 

D. R. Khashaba 

October 30,2019 
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HERACLITUS 

I 

One could reasonably argue that Heraclitus was 
the first philosopher. That distinction is com¬ 
monly given to Thales, and with justice. For 
Thales and his fellow Milesians first thought for 
themselves, for their own satisfaction, adhering 
to no authority and claiming for themselves no 
authority but offering their thoughts to be ac¬ 
cepted or rejected on the ground of reason alone: 
and just that is the sine qua non of philosophical 
thinking. Yet the Milesians were interested in the 
physical world and their speculations were all 
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peri phuseds, about nature, which gives them a 
better title to being the founders of cosmology 
rather than philosophy. Heraclitus on the other 
hand, seeing that the whole of nature is in flux 
and could not be what is really real, sought reali¬ 
ty in the depths of the unfathomable psuche and 
in the governance of the logos . This is the hall¬ 
mark of philosophy as distinct from science. It is 
true that Heraclitus spoke also of the physical 
world and expressed cosmological views, but that 
was mainly to symbolize and illustrate metaphys¬ 
ical views. 

II 

Unfortunately, what we have of Heraclitus are 
disjointed fragments which makes anything we 
say about his thought sheer conjecture. Never¬ 
theless I will try to say something, which will not 
be so much comment or exegesis as thoughts in¬ 
spired by the words of Heraclitus as I go through 
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the fragments in A Presocratics Reader , edited by 
Patricia Curd, translations by Richard McKira- 
han and Patricia Curd, second edition, 2011, dig¬ 
ital version, from which all quotations hereun¬ 
der are derived. 

Ill 

The idea of the logos appears to have been the 
core principle underlying, integrating, and illu¬ 
minating the whole of Heraclitus’s thought. The 
Greek word logos hospitably embraced a multi¬ 
plicity of meanings - word, speech, discussion, 
account - but it seems that Heraclitus was the 
first who gave it the sense of the supreme Reason 
that underlies, governs, and directs all things — 
something like the Tao in the thought of Lao 
Tzu. I believe that the writer of the Fourth Gos¬ 
pel had Heraclitus’s logos in his mind when he 
wrote his opening verses. This insight of Heracli- 
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tus’s can thus be said to be the original source of 
all Idealist philosophy. 

IV 

Another fundamental ontological insight of Her¬ 
aclitus’s is intimated by the assertion of the uni¬ 
ty, the oneness, of all things. This comes out in 
several of Heraclitus’s statements. 

V 

“I searched [or: inquired into] myself.” (B101) 
This is indeed the alpha and omega of all true 
philosophy. For Socrates too this was the sum- 
total of wisdom. 

VI 

The most widely known and most often quoted 
saying of Heraclitus’s is that affirming the im¬ 
possibility of stepping into the same river twice 
for, he says, “Upon those who step into the same 
rivers, different and again different waters 
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flow.” (B12) This emphasizes the fluidity and es¬ 
sential transience of all things in the natural 
world. But it would be wrong to take this sepa¬ 
rately from the totality of Heraclitus’s thought. 
When he says: “It scatters and again comes to¬ 
gether, and approaches and recedes” (B91), he is 
indicating the rhythmical ebb and flow in all 
natural process which redeems the universal 
transience of all existents in the transcendent in¬ 
tegrity of the logos. To my mind this is the 
thought behind Heraclitus’s well-known saying 
about the bow and lyre which puzzled many a 
commentator: “They do not understand how, 
though at variance with itself, it agrees with it¬ 
self. It is a backwards-turning attunement like 
that of the bow and lyre.” (B51) This is also the 
notion for which, in some of my writings, I in¬ 
troduced the locution ‘dialectical polarity’. 
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VII 


“This kosmos, the same for all, none of gods nor 
humans made, but it was always and is and shall 
be: an ever-living fire, kindled in measures and 
extinguished in measures” (B30) This is the 
foundational insight of genuine metaphysics, ac¬ 
knowledging the ultimacy of the mystery of Be¬ 
ing, actualized in perpetually fleeting existents. 
This is aptly symbolized by fire where Heraclitus 
says: “All things are an exchange for fire and 
fire for all things, as goods for gold and gold for 
goods.” (B90) This thought underlies many of 
the fragments, such as BIO which concludes: 

“out of all things there comes a unity and out of 
a unity all things.” 

VIII 

Many of Heraclitus’s sayings are of the nature of 
popular adages, condensing the wisdom of 
worldly experience. But perhaps their broader 
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significance was lost by being removed from 
their context. 


IX 

“The most beautiful kosmos is a pile of things 
poured out at random.” (B124) This is a puzzling 
statement that can be fitted into a materialistic 
world-view quite opposed to a philosophy for 
which the logos governs and directs the world. It 
is quite possible that in its context the statement 
was employed to contradict what the words 
seemingly convey. This shows the danger of try¬ 
ing to reconstruct a philosophy from disjointed 
fragments. 

X 

“The sun is new each day.” (B6) I can’t believe 
that Heraclitus meant that the sun is actually ex¬ 
tinguished and a new sun kindled each day. It is 
more reasonable to suppose him to mean that the 
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sun, perpetually changing as everything else 
changes, is not today what it was yesterday. 

XI 

Heraclitus bitterly derided empty learning. What 
would he say if he came to our present-day world 
where at the highest levels garbage without in¬ 
sight, understanding or sense is accounted the 
utmost reach of wisdom? 

D. R. Khashaba 

November 2, 2019 
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IMMORTALITY AND MORALITY 


There is a widely-held view to the effect that be¬ 
lief in personal survival after death is needful for 
morality. It is argued that if the being of a per¬ 
son ends with death then it does not matter what 
kind of life one lives. To my mind this view is 
both erroneous and highly pernicious. 

In the first place, the quintessence of morality 
is freedom and freedom means autonomy. Any 
morality imposed extraneously or targeting ex¬ 
traneous ends is slavery and slavery to Almighty 
God is no less demeaning than slavery to master 
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or to tyrant. Further, any touch of ‘quid pro 
quo’ undermines morality. 

Secondly, to have a morality is to choose a 
way of life, or in other words, to choose the kind 
of person one wants to be, the kind of soul one 
wishes to have. One who is truly free, having 
made one’s choice, will welcome death rather 
than be untrue to one’s true character. 

When we equate morality with the choice of a 
way of life this necessarily applies to all morality, 
high or low, altruistic or egoistic, ascetic or he¬ 
donist. Do I not then see any difference between 
the morality of a Gautama the Buddha and that 
of a bloodthirsty tyrant? Far from it. All morali¬ 
ties other than an idealist morality - even fairly 
decent, commonly esteemed moralities - rest on 
deceptive values and grope at shadows in the 
dark. 
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For Socrates the only good thing and for Pla¬ 
to the only real thing is a healthy soul. All things 
else are in themselves neither good nor bad but 
are good when they foster the wellbeing of the 
soul and are bad when they harm the wellbeing 
of the soul. These are lame words striving to 
speak the ineffable insight into the Mystery of 
the Good. Many other prophets, mystics, philos¬ 
ophers, and poets spoke other similarly lame 
words intimating insight into the same Mystery 
of the Good. 

The question “What is the reward of virtue?” 
is a blasphemy, for there can be no reward for 
aspiring to be good other than living the aspira¬ 
tion to be good. 

D. R. Khashaba 

November 7, 2019 
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IN DEFENCE OF PLATO 


Plato has been grossly misunderstood and mis¬ 
represented starting with members of the Acad¬ 
emy and throughout the ages. Among prominent 
philosophers no more perhaps than three or four 
understood Plato. Among learned scholars, I 
venture to say, no one escaped Aristotle’s cor¬ 
ruptions and distortions. I have been trying for 
over two decades to combat those corruptions 
and distortions. A couple of days ago I started 
reading To Have or to Be by Erich Fromm (one 
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of the most clear-sighted thinkers of the twenti¬ 
eth century whom I have always admired great¬ 
ly) when I was shocked to come across the lines I 
quote below. I could not refrain from trying for 
the nth time to stand up for Plato. 

“The position that being is a permanent, 
timeless, and unchangeable substance and 
the opposite of becoming, as expressed by 
Parmenides, Plato, and the scholastic ‘real¬ 
ists,’ makes sense only on the basis of the ide¬ 
alistic notion that a thought (idea) is the ul¬ 
timate reality.” (To Have or to Be, 1976, p.21. 
I am using the digital version.) 

Every single one of these 43 words amounts 

to no less than blasphemy! I will comment briefly 
on these lines in an attempt to clarify and defend 
Plato’s position. 

The passage quoted above is grounded in the 
final phrase: “the idealistic notion that a thought 
(idea) is the ultimate reality.” This of course re- 
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fers to the much misunderstood, much maligned 
so-called ‘theory of ideas’. The origin of Plato’s 
‘ideas’ was probably the Socratic ‘intelligible 
ideas’ as opposed to perceptible things. Socrates 
was primarily interested in moral ideas, ideals, 
and values: these are real in the true idealistic 
sense; they are real as opposed to the deceptive 
‘reality’ of worldly things; ideas, ideals, values 
are real in the sense that they are what matters 
for us as human beings — but neither for Socra¬ 
tes nor for Plato were the ideas the ultimate real¬ 
ity: for Socrates the one reality he was concerned 
with was our own inner reality (psuche , nous ) 
and for Plato the ultimate metaphysical Reality 
was a mystery indicated variously but in the Re¬ 
public symbolized by the unfathomable and inef¬ 
fable ‘idea of the Good’. (See further below.) 

It is arguable whether it was Socrates or Pla¬ 
to who found that our ideas are what gives 
meaning to all things — an insight that Kant was 
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to re-affirm in making the ‘concepts of the un¬ 
derstanding’ confer meaning on the indifferent 
sensuous impressions. Plato universalized the ex¬ 
tent of the ideas. That, to my mind, is what Plato 
hints at when in the first part of the Parmenides 
he depicts the young Socrates as hesitating to 
make the ‘ideas’ extend to trivial things such as 
hair and mud. 

Since ideas are thus the fount and the ground 
of all understanding and are the whole concern 
and the whole subject-matter of our intellectual 
life, Plato sings paeans in their praise in the 
Phaedo and in the Phaedrus. He emphasizes and 
over-emphasizes their constancy and perma¬ 
nence in contrast to the fugitiveness of worldly 
things. That was all poetry and all the misunder¬ 
standing of Plato comes from approaching his 
works as learned dissertations instead of as poet¬ 
ic creations. (Both Whitehead and Santayana 
found that ideas have eternity in some sense.) 
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The Platonic ideas were never solidly fixed. 
In the Socratic discourses the virtues merge in 
one another and in the end are identified with 
‘knowledge’ that on further investigation is 
found to be knowledge of nothing we can name 
but is simply the life of intelligence (phronesis ). 
In the Sophist Plato shows the error of the 
‘friends of the forms’ who misunderstood his po¬ 
etic flights and ascribed to the forms (ideas) 
deadly fixity and rigidity. 

To identify Plato’s position with that of Par¬ 
menides is a grave error. The one rich insight 
that Plato shares with Parmenides is the identifi¬ 
cation of being (reality) with intelligibility ( noein 
= einai ). In the Sophist Plato corrects Parmeni¬ 
des, affirming that all that is in any sense real is 
at bottom no other than dunamis (activity). (See 
“Plato’s Ontology” in Spaces in Spaceless 
Thought, 2019.) Plato’s conception of reality and 
specifically of ultimate Reality was always dy- 
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namic, as is natural to a poet. In the Republic, 
the ‘form of the Good’, Plato’s highest represen¬ 
tation of ultimate Reality, is the giver of life and 
intelligence. Again in the Republic, when the 
philosophic soul attains the goal of her pilgrim¬ 
age she gives birth to intelligence and reality 
(j noun kai aletheian, 490a-b). The core of Di- 
otima’s discourse in the Symposium is the notion 
of tokos en kaloi, procreation in beauty, so that 
when the lover of beauty accomplishes the ascent 
to the vision of absolute Beauty he will give birth 
to true excellences (212a). In the Timaeus God 
makes the world because, being good, he wants 
all things to be good, intimating that to be good 
is to be a creator of good. 

Dear Reader, what I have been saying suffers 
by being too much condensed. This is regrettable 
but could not be avoided because I have been 
summarizing, or rather just sampling, what I 
have been trying to propound in all my writings 
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from my first book, first published in 1998 when 
I had passed seventy, to the present day. 

D. R. Khashaba 

November 14, 2019 

PS : Grammatical purists will be irritated by my 
mixing present-tense and past-tense construc¬ 
tions, sometimes in the same sentence. I apolo¬ 
gize to them but will not mend. I am willing to 
sacrifice grammatical correctness when that 
serves to give the right impression. 
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FOLLY OF THEODICY 


As soon as we conceive of God as omnipotent 
and omniscient - as in the Abrahamic monothe¬ 
ism - the problem of evil becomes intractable. 
Wriggle as we may, we can in no way absolve 
God of the pain and misery brought about by 
earthquakes. Volcanoes, tsunamis, pestilences, 
nor of the crimes and atrocities perpetrated by 
human beings. When Tennyson spoke of “nature 
red in tooth and claw” he was denouncing the 
ground-plan of nature. 

In the Republic there is a significant passage 
that I cannot reproduce fully but will only give 
its gist: 

God is good ... the good is not harmful... does 
not do harm ... does not do any evil... would 
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not be the cause of any evil... the good is ben¬ 
eficial ... is not the cause of everything ... is 
the cause of good things ... is not responsible 
for the bad things ... God, being good, is not 
the cause of everything... is the cause of a few 
things for human beings ... not for most. 

( Republic , Bk II, 379a-d) 

This makes of God a subordinate power as he 

is depicted in the Timaeus. Are we to think of 
Nature then as neutral, indifferent? If we are not 
to renounce the dream of having any metaphys¬ 
ics at all, then, to my mind, we must conceive of 
ultimate Reality as intelligent and good. 

The philosophic quandaries of the problem of 
Evil are our just nemesis for the hubris of believ¬ 
ing that we can have knowledge of God or of ul¬ 
timate Reality. The God we know and that is the 
highest value in our spiritual heritage is the God 
we create within ourselves. Of ultimate Reality 
we can know nothing. All that we are vouch¬ 
safed, to soothe our yearning to envision the All, 
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to belong to the Whole, is to have imaginative vi¬ 
sions of Reality. 

Within this framework the problem of evil 
loses its sting. In nature, I would say, there is no 
evil. A tiger devouring a deer is not cruel, is not 
motivated by hate or vengeance; it is simply liv¬ 
ing out its nature. Only harm and suffering in¬ 
tentionally imposed by a human being on a hu¬ 
man or other living being is evil. I also count as 
evil any deliberate destruction of any form of 
perfection - work of art or of nature - unless 
that is needed to serve some other good. Humans 
also inadvertently harm their fellow humans and 
other living beings through folly or ignorance. 
This is a sad feature of human imperfection but 
it is not evil strictly speaking. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 16, 2019 
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DEFINING VIRTUE 


In Plato’s Charmides Socrates, to draw the lad 
into dialogue, says to him: 

“Now, it is clear that, if you have temperance 
with you, you can hold an opinion about it. 

For being in you, I presume it must, in that 
case, afford some perception from which you 
can form some opinion of what temperance 
is, and what kind of thing it is” (159a, tr. 
Lamb, Loeb edition). 

This is the presumption that provides the 
starting point for the elenctic discourses, but I 
think it is false. No person who is, say, temper¬ 
ate, has in her or his mind a formula in words or 
thought defining or depicting temperance, nor 
does the person have a perception of the particu- 
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lar virtue in question, if only because there never 
is any distinct separate virtue. As the Socratic 
discourses show clearly, all the virtues are inter¬ 
twined and on scrutiny are found to merge into 
one another and finally unite in a mysterious 
something that Socrates identifies with 
‘knowledge’ that is unlike any knowledge we 
know. 

What is that mysterious something? I venture 
to make a suggestion. Every human being has a 
character made up of the values and aims - sub¬ 
lime or base- that one holds. That character con¬ 
stitutes a kind of inner monitor, something like 
Socrates’ Demon or Voice. It will be seen that I 
am here extending, universalizing, the notion of 
conscience. 

A wholesome character and a diseased char¬ 
acter equally follow their inner monitor. Faced 
with a certain set of circumstances a good char¬ 
acter will assert its nature and what it acts will 
come out as honesty, in other circumstances as 
benevolence, in yet other circumstances as cour¬ 
age, mercy, magnanimity; but all of that springs 
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from the same fount — the inner integral reality 
of the character that we may best name the met¬ 
aphysical Person. A corrupt character will also 
act out its nature and its deeds in various cir¬ 
cumstances will come out as greed, deceptive¬ 
ness, treachery, and so on, but again all that 
stems from one source, from the inner guide or 
monitor. While in saint and sinner equally vol¬ 
untary behaviour issues from the inner constitu¬ 
tion (character), in the case of the sinner I refuse 
to acknowledge a metaphysical Person: the total¬ 
ity of the character remains on the natural plane. 

When a character is weak and does not have 
strong convictions the inner monitor will be 
wobbly and both its virtues and vices will be fee¬ 
ble. This of course is the condition of the majori¬ 
ty of people 

The image I gave above serves for generic 
virtue or vice but shows that it is impossible to 
give a true definition of the essence of a particu¬ 
lar virtue or vice. But of course we can have 
formal definitions for practical purposes. We do 
have plenty of such useful definitions in all fields 
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of activity: in law, in commerce, in sports, but 
these never reveal the essence of a thing — with 
due apology to logicians who say that a proper 
definition gives the essence of a thing: that may 
serve as a formal definition of definition; as such 
it is neither true nor false, but I insist it does not 
give us understanding of the inner nature of the 
thing defined. 

D. R. Khashaba 
November 24, 2019 
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RIDDLE OF DEMOCRACY 


I am alien to political thought, theory, and prac¬ 
tice. I hope the following stray thoughts will be 
forgiven me. 

Humanity is in dire need of a new world or¬ 
der. I am convinced that without a sane and just 
world order uniting the whole human race in one 
family, the doom of humanity is sealed. That 
world order must be democratic at heart but 
cannot follow any of the models of democratic 
government that have been tried so far. 

Democratic Athens in the fifth century BC 
gave us drama, philosophy, art, but its demo¬ 
cratic system of government committed atroci- 
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ties and was capable of the stupidity of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian wars. 

The French Revolution condensed the idea of 
democracy in the slogan: Liberty, Equality, Fra¬ 
ternity, but ended in terror and a flood of blood. 

The USA and Britain developed sophisticated 
systems of democratic government that led to the 
destruction of Afghanistan and Iraq and the im¬ 
poverishment and misery of millions of humans 
the world over and that today stand nakedly re¬ 
vealed in the Trump insanity and the Brexit 
farce. 

The democratic system of government can 
only work where at least the majority of the peo¬ 
ple are sane, wise, and good. But this, if not 
strictly impossible, is a goal far from being at¬ 
tainable in the foreseeable future. 
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As I see it, the situation of humankind is 
hopeless. I only pity the oncoming generations 
that are fated to see the conflagration. 

D. R. Khashaba 

November 26, 2019 
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ACQUIRING VIRTUE 


The Meno of Plato opens with Meno abruptly 
putting the following composite question to Soc¬ 
rates: “Can you tell me, Socrates — Can virtue 
be taught? Or is it not teachable but comes by 
practice? Or is it acquired neither by practice 
nor by learning, but comes by nature to humans 
or in some other way?” Some commentators 
have seen this abruptness as indicating the early 
composition of the dialogue. On the contrary, I 
see it as intended to portray the impetuousness of 
Meno. Anyway this is not my subject in the pre¬ 
sent essay. 

The question was not answered in this dia¬ 
logue nor was it given a definite explicit answer 
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in the Protagoras where it was the central ques¬ 
tion. It has no simple answer. For Socrates virtue 
is one with knowledge, not any knowledge how¬ 
ever but the enlightened understanding of one’s 
values, aims, and purposes, above all the under¬ 
standing of the supreme value of the wholesome¬ 
ness of one’s soul. Socrates is commonly charged 
by intellectuals with intellectualism! When Soc¬ 
rates said that one who knows what is right can¬ 
not but do what is right, he was not a fool blind 
to all the wrongdoing perpetrated by very clever 
people who know what convention and the law 
say is right. What Socrates meant was twenty- 
two centuries later to be affirmed by Spinoza in 
different words: when one acts in the light of ad¬ 
equate ideas one is free and does right; when be¬ 
having under the impact of inadequate ideas one 
is in bondage and does wrong; such behaviour is 
not free action but induced passion. 

How does the understanding that makes one 
free, that is one with virtue, come about? I be¬ 
lieve that the ground foundation for all virtue is 
inborn. Some of the brutes show sympathy and 
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empathy, go out of their way to succour another, 
and there have been cases of self-sacrifice. A 
child brought up in a loving family will imbibe 
the framework of a generous outgoing character. 
Other early influences, experiences, impressions, 
and further on, art and literature - god and bad 
- contribute to the formation of character. It is 
only rarely that influences and experiences in 
advanced or late life make a far-reaching change 
in the character and moral constitution of a per¬ 
son. 

Sadly, in our unhealthy societies infected 
with the evils and the corrupt values of competi¬ 
tiveness and consumerism all over the world, 
rarely can a child grow up in an atmosphere of 
peace and love, secure from the influence of the 
prejudices and animosities seething and raging 
all around. It is here that the role of the Socratic 
elenchus comes in, to sort out values, clear away 
obscurities and confusions, disentangle entangled 
aims and purposes, and prompt individuals to 
re-discover the inner light of the original germ of 
goodness in them. 
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I believe, maybe foolishly, that no one is born 
evil. The inborn aptitudes and drives are in 
themselves neither good nor bad, but can be di¬ 
rected to good or evil in different moral constitu¬ 
tions which, as suggested above, are formed by 
post-natal influences, either affirming and devel¬ 
oping or obstructing and obliterating the origi¬ 
nal germ of goodness . But I cannot go further 
into this here. 

D. R. Khashaba 
November 29,2019 
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METAPHYSICAL PERSON 


In a blog I posted a few days ago I used the ex¬ 
pression ‘the metaphysical person’. This was not 
meant to introduce a new notion but to offer a 
distinctive name for what I have always been re¬ 
ferring to as soul or mind. Yet the special desig¬ 
nation is justifiable since the conception of soul 
or mind I have been trying to convey is not easy 
to grasp because it defies conventional language 
and normal categories of thought. 

Kant wrestled long with the notion of the 
‘transcendental unity of apperception’ but could 
not give it a satisfactory definition for the simple 
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reason that it is not a thing that can be objecti¬ 
fied. Kant designated the unity of apperception 
‘transcendental’ because thi s was within his crit¬ 
ical (theoretical) framework of Reason. In his 
place I would rather have spoken of the trans¬ 
cendent unity of consciousness or transcendent 
integrity of subjective reality — ‘transcendent’ 
mot as standing outside or above the sum total of 
mental or psychological actuality but rather as 
being essentially other than all actuality; not as 
the whole (totality) of mental and psychological 
states but as the metaphysical wholeness without 
which the whole actuality would not have being. 
What I am eager to put through and what I have 
tried in all my writings to put through is that 
mind or soul or metaphysical person is not and 
can never be an existent actuality but, being the 
ultimate condition of all actuality, is yet other 
than actuality, constituting a distinct plane of 
spiritual reality. This is the Logos, this is Brah- 
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ma, this is the Tao, this is the Nothingness of the 
mystics. I, the real I that wills, that loves, that 
creatively thinks, is not the whole of my body 
and brain and thought and memory but the 
wholeness, the transcendent unity of all that. 
Who created Hamlet ? Shakespeare — not the 
flesh and bones and neurons that were to go into 
the grave and turn to dust, and not the whole of 
that, but the transcendent wholeness — I repeat, 
not the whole but the wholeness, the metaphysi¬ 
cal reality thanks to which the flesh and bones 
and neurons had fugitive pseudo-reality and 
willed and laughed and grieved until the trans¬ 
cendent wholeness ceased and what was left be¬ 
hind was dust of dust and to dust returned. 

Nothing more can be said of a reality that 
language was not made to express, that thought 
was not fashioned to conceive and that can only 
be glimpsed with the internal eye, for the inter¬ 
nal eye is one with that transcendent reality: that 
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is what I otherwise name creative intelligence or 
intelligent creativity or Creative Eternity. 

D. R. Khashaba 

December 3,2019 

P.S.: I did not know (laugh at my ignorance!) 
there was a whole ‘ism’ named “Personalism’. 
Now I have come across an Internet Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy article by Professor Thomas O. 
Buford titled “Personalism”. I don’t expect it to 
have much relevance to my notion of the Meta¬ 
physical Person; however I will read the auricle 
and if I And I have any significant comment to 
male I will give that in a following blog posting. 
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A METAPHYSICAL TRIMURTI 


The notion of eternity and the notion of meta¬ 
physical reality have an essential affinity. They 
are both also hard to grasp because they defy 
common language and common modes of 
thought. Again, they are both suffused with the 
notion of creativity. They can only be understood 
as the spiritual reality exampled in mystic expe¬ 
rience or in the experience of consuming love. 

Metaphysical reality is essentially other than 
all existent actuality. It cannot exist as an actual 
presence. But all actual presence, being rooted in 
negativity, conditioned by what it is not, is essen- 
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tially transient, fleeting, fugitive. Thus actual ex¬ 
istence cannot uphold itself and cannot originate 
itself. Of itself and in itself it can never be. What 
gives it being is the creativity of metaphysical re¬ 
ality. Metaphysical reality is no thing, no-thing, 
nothing: it is sheer spiritual creativity. A poet’s 
inspiration is the outflow of the poet’s being 
when the poet lives on the plane of spiritual, 
metaphysical, reality. 

The common notion of eternity as an endless 
extension of time is inane. It is as empty as the 
notion of reality as existent actuality. Time as 
observed phenomenal succession is a chimera 
and simply cannot be. It can be given actuality in 
duration only in the spiritual reality of eternity. 
The eternal is not that which lasts; it is that but 
for which the lasting would not be in the first 
place. 
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Eternity is the fount and the condition of be¬ 
coming. Becoming appears on the phenomenal 
plane as a succession of states of being. That is 
all that empirical science can behold. But a suc¬ 
cession of states cannot uphold itself and cannot 
originate itself. Of itself and in itself it can have 
no being and can bear no fruit. It is in the spir¬ 
itual reality of creative eternity that the barren 
phenomenal succession has being as creative be¬ 
coming. The foetus develops from the fertilized 
ovum not in a succession of disparate states of 
being but as an outburst of creative becoming. A 
sentence uttered by an intelligent being is not 
formed in the mind syllable by syllable or word 
by word but is born as an integral whole by the 
mind’s creativity, the first word uttered comes 
pregnant with the last. When Wordsworth wrote 
the words “Surprised by joy” the joy was al¬ 
ready pregnant with the pang of “Oh! With 
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whom / But Thee, long buried in the silent 
Tomb”. 

All attempt to understand becoming on the 
phenomenal plane is futile. It is simply unintelli¬ 
gible that one thing should come out of another 
or that a new thing should come out of a combi¬ 
nation of other things. We fool ourselves when 
we think that we understand the becoming of a 
drop of water out of hydrogen and oxygen or the 
becoming of a flower out of seed, earth, sunrays, 
etc. Becoming only becomes intelligible if we see 
all change, all development, all growth, as crea¬ 
tive becoming. 

I see creativity as an original dimension of ul¬ 
timate Reality, twin to the dimension of transi¬ 
ence. All actual existents flee. Prophets and poets 
anticipated Heraclitus in seeing this. But transi¬ 
ent things in themselves can have no being and 
transience by itself can have no meaning. Transi- 
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ent things are given fugitive being by the creativ¬ 
ity of eternity and transience receives meaning as 
metaphysical twin to creativity. Becoming is on¬ 
ly intelligible as the outflow of eternal creativity. 

This sums up my metaphysics. Eternity, Cre¬ 
ativity, Transience, are the Brahma, the Vishnu, 
the Shiva of my philosophy. There is no meta¬ 
physical insight more profound than that of the 
ancient Hindu sages. 

D. R. Khashaba 

December 7, 2019 

P.S ; Dear Reader, what I have written here can 
have no meaning for anyone without a touch of 
mystic experience. If you find it total nonsense, 
don’t trouble yourself trying to find sense in it. 
Again, if in what I have written there is any hint 
or any semblance of deductive reasoning, I re¬ 
gret it; that was forced on me by the norms of 
conceptual thinking. To me, metaphysical think- 
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ing can only be creative, symbolically intimating 
metaphysical insight which is essentially mystic 
insight. 
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VARIA SOCRATICA 

I-VI 
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I 

If Plato is the philosopher par excellence, Socra¬ 
tes is philosophy incarnate. For Socrates, more 
than any other, philosophized his life and lived 
his philosophy. In all I have written Socrates has 
been directly or indirectly present. In this series 
of notes I will put down various reflections relat¬ 
ing to Socrates. 

At his trial Socrates asserted that he taught 
no one. He meant what he said, for he was con¬ 
vinced that he had no knowledge of value to im¬ 
part. He had a way of life that he believed to be 
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the best for a human being. The foundation of 
that way of life was the insight that the most pre¬ 
cious treasure a human being has or can ever 
have is one’s inner reality. The well-being of a 
human being depends totally and entirely on the 
wholesomeness and integrity of that inner reali¬ 
ty. That insight cannot come from without. It is 
a light that flashes within: like joy, like gladness, 
this insight erupts inwardly even when it is trig¬ 
gered from the outside. But it can be inspired by 
the experience of love, by the vision of beauty, by 
the example of a pure and wholesome soul. So 
Socrates, though he did not teach, could inspire a 
Chaerephon, an Aristodemus, an Apollodorus, a 
Plato. 

D. R. Khashaba 
September 3, 2019 
(My 92 nd birthday) 
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II 

Aristotle had such a mighty intellect and his ser¬ 
vices to many fields of learning are so great that 
only a fool dare speak lightly of him. Yet I 
strongly suspect that he learnt nothing directly 
from Plato about Socrates. I venture to say that 
all that Aristotle says about Socrates comes from 
a misreading of the dialogues of Plato. Conse¬ 
quently he has foisted on us two grave falsehoods 
that have regrettably become embedded in pro¬ 
fessional philosophy circles as unquestionable 
truths. First, he corrupts the creative Socratic 
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notion of the intelligible, turning it into the so- 
called ‘Platonic Theory of Ideas’. Secondly, he 
affirms that the object of the Socratic dialectic is 
to search for definitions. On the first point I will 
only touch lightly in the present note, reserving it 
for more ample discussion in a future note. It is 
the second point that I intend to discuss here. 

Socrates saw that what gives human beings 
their specific character as humans is that in their 
intentional behaviour they are governed by ide¬ 
as. While there are instances of sympathy, fel¬ 
low-feeling, and kindness among brutes towards 
a present fellow-creature, only a human will un¬ 
dergo the hardships of a long journey to succour 
a friend. For human beings are motivated by 
ideals and values and purposes. These ideals, 
values, and purposes are ideas born in the mind. 
This is the first ground of the Socratic notion of 
the intelligible. 
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Unfortunately, the same power of reflective 
thinking that gives us the ideals of amity, loyalty, 
honesty, also burdens us with false ideals and 
corrupt values — ambition and greed and 
haughtiness. In human communities these are 
the negative elements of the popular tradition or 
culture and are mostly imbibed by the young 
from their social milieu. In the individual mind 
the values and purposes - the good and the bad - 
are liable to be confused, obscure, muddled, and 
intertwined so that the behaviour of the individ¬ 
ual tends to go astray, miss the true aims and 
ends, and find even genuine values drawn into 
conflict. This is what Spinoza was to represent as 
passion under the sway of inadequate ideas as 
opposed to action in the light of adequate ideas. 

Socrates in his cross-examination of an inter¬ 
locutor meant to help him clear up the muddle of 
ideas in his mind, separate and distinguish true 
values from false ones, that he might hopefully 
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see for himself that his highest good is nowhere 
but in a soul (mind) freed from garbage and clut¬ 
ter and rendered sound and healthy. This was 
not meant to be a one-time affair but a life-long 
process. That is clearly indicated in Socrates’ de¬ 
claring at his trial that the unexamined life is not 
a life for a human being — and that is summed 
up in Socrates’ adoption of the Delphic motto: 
Know yourself. 

That is the sum and substance of the Socratic 
dialectic. Re-read the elenctic discourses, sus¬ 
pending the preconceived conception of a search 
for definitions and you will see that the preced¬ 
ing paragraph gives a truer representation. In 
the more directly didactic first conversation with 
Lysis and the first conversation with Cleinias (in 
Euthydemus ) the purpose is to make the young 
boy see that understanding ( episteme) is the key 
to everything. Though in the course of the dia¬ 
logues there are many specimen definitions, not 
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one dialogue reaches a definition of the notion 
under discussion. 

D. R. Khashaba 

September 5, 2019 
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Ill 

Verbal arguments are impostors. They are full of 
pitfalls and deceptions. Superficially, Socrates 
might seem to trust to verbal arguments, but a 
careful reading of the arguments in the Socratic 
discourses shows that Socrates is fully alive to 
the deceptions and pitfalls of language. He does 
not use verbal arguments to arrive at substantive 
conclusions but only to bare inconsistencies, dis¬ 
pel ambiguities, clear up confusions, and disen¬ 
tangle entangled values, aims, and purposes. 
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At one point in the Gorgias the argument 
goes something like this: One who knows music 
is a musician; one who knows medicine is a phy¬ 
sician; likewise one who knows righteousness is 
righteous. But Socrates cannot be unaware of the 
error in this argument. In all of the early dia¬ 
logues (and the Gorgias may well be a very early 
dialogue) whenever the argument reaches the 
point of identifying virtue or a particular virtue 
with knowledge, Socrates goes on to enquire 
“What knowledge?” and invariably finds it is not 
knowledge in the common sense of the term. 

In the Protagoras Socrates begins by oppos¬ 
ing Protagoras’s contention that virtue is teach¬ 
able because Protagoras of course meant the 
kind of teaching given by the Sophists. The dia¬ 
logue ends with Socrates affirming the teachabil¬ 
ity of virtue in contradiction to his putative ini¬ 
tial position. But for Socrates, in truth, virtue is 
neither teachable in the common sense of the 
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term nor is it knowledge in the common sense of 
the term. The ‘knowledge’ that is one with virtue 
(human excellence) is the enlightenment that 
comes when we realize that the well-being of our 
inner reality is our only good. 

Repeatedly it is said in the early dialogues 
that as there is an Idea (Form) of every virtue so 
there is in each case an Idea (Form) of the op¬ 
posed vice. So in the Euthyphro it is repeatedly 
said that as there is the Idea of piety so there is 
an Idea of impiety. But the idea of a negation is 
empty. This erroneous assumption of negative 
Forms is rectified in the Sophist where it is 
shown in ample detail that a negative statement 
does not imply the actuality of what is negated. 
(See “Plato’s Ontology: Re-reading the Sophist ” 
in Spaces in Spaceless Thought .) Of course, in 
common usage we speak of impiety, injustice, 
etc. These are not proper Platonic Ideas or 
Forms: the Socratic intelligibles (as extended 
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probably by Plato) cover both the Ideas of ideals 
and virtues and the ideas of objects which are 
conceptual tools for dealing with particular ac¬ 
tualities. (These correspond in Kant to the Ideas 
of Pure Reason and the Concepts of the Under¬ 
standing respectively.) 

D. R. Khashaba 

September 16,2019 
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IV 

In the Gorgias Plato makes Socrates argue effu¬ 
sively and vehemently for his moral philosophy. 
Indeed, in lengthy passages extending over nu¬ 
merous pages ‘Socrates’ does not argue but lec¬ 
tures and sermonizes. 

Callicles, unlike Thrasymachus (in the Re¬ 
public) who fights fiercely throughout, despite 
his wild outbursts, meekly follows the argument 
but persistently rejects the conclusion reached. It 
could not be otherwise. The arguments have 
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meaning only on the ground they are supposed 
to prove. 

In the first part of the Crito there is no argu¬ 
ment. The principles and maxims are proclaimed 
as directly and as simply as the beatitudes of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The best and most pre¬ 
cious thing we can have is a wholesome soul and 
that precious soul flourishes by good deeds and 
thoughts and withers by bad deeds and thoughts. 
It is never right to harm anyone and never right 
to return harm for harm. 

The simple principles and maxims speak 
immediately and directly to the heart of the initi¬ 
ated. To the uninitiated they are mute and evi¬ 
dently nonsensical. Philosophy can do nothing 
but voice the insight. It cannot convince the un¬ 
convinced. 

In the Symposium the ascent to the Form of 
Beauty is at no point furthered by teaching or 
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argument but by being nourished by coming into 
contact with incarnate beauty and experiencing 
love. 

The only way for that life-giving insight to 
reach wider afield among humans is through 
good imaginative literature and art _ through 
poetry, fiction, drama, film, etc. Unfortunately, if 
bad literature and art have always worked 
against the good, their evil power, fortified by 
the capabilities of the digital age, has become 
overwhelming. This poses a devilish problem. To 
combat that evil by State censorship and legisla¬ 
tion opens the door to evil equal to the evil we 
seek to cure. To rely on institutions of estab¬ 
lished religion is no less harmful. The only way 
out I can think of is for morally concerned indi¬ 
viduals and groups to work together - in free as¬ 
sociation in all parts of the world - to promul¬ 
gate a sane and wise culture. But how can there 
be sanity and wisdom in a world maddened by 
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greed, competitiveness, consumerism, topped by 
power-worship. Sadly, humanity seems to have 
reached the point of no return in its hurtling to¬ 
wards self-destruction. 

D. R. Khashaba 

September 19,2018 
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V 

What do we know about Socrates? We have a 
few ascertained facts. We know for instance that 
he was tried, sentenced to death, and executed in 
399 BC and since he said at his trial that he was 
seventy (Apology 17d), we can easily infer that he 
was born in 470 or 469 BC. We know he was 
married and had three children the youngest of 
whom was just a baby when he (Socrates) died. 
We know about his physical appearance, about 
his military service, and about a couple of signif- 
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icant incidents in his life. But about the inner 
man, what do we know? 

About Socrates’ thought and beliefs we have 
three contemporary sources which are hard to 
reconcile, for Aristophanes, Xenophon and Plato 
give us widely differing impressions. Scholars 
differed and continue to differ as to which of the¬ 
se pictures is more true to the original. Since the 
answer depends entirely on one’s outlook and 
personal views, this is a question that can never 
be definitively settled. For myself I would say 
that the Socrates Plato gives us may be just an¬ 
other of his numerous myths. That may very well 
be so, but I am convinced that Plato’s Socrates is 
the one that is philosophically most significant, 
profound, and inspiring. 

In the Apology, Crito, and Gorgias we have 
Socrates’ basic moral convictions: caring for vir¬ 
tue, caring for one’s soul, is what matters most, 
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is indeed the only thing that really matters for a 
human being; a healthy soul is the most precious 
thing we have or can ever have and the health of 
the soul and the well-being of a person is fostered 
by doing what is morally right and is harmed by 
doing what is morally wrong; one must never 
harm another and must never return harm for 
harm; to suffer wrong is less injurious than to 
commit wrong. 

In the ‘autobiography’ that Plato puts in the 
mouth of Socrates in the Phaedo (95e-102a) I 
And - among much dramatization and much un¬ 
essential derail - two philosophically crucial 
thoughts: (1) the notion of the intelligible ideas 
that alone confer meaning on things in contradis¬ 
tinction to perceptual objects; (2) a radical sepa¬ 
ration between the investigation of things in the 
natural world on the one hand and the explora¬ 
tion of ideas in the mind on the other hand: the 
first gives us practically useful knowledge and is 
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the sole domain of natural science and the second 
gives us understanding of essences and is the 
proper domain of philosophy. In respect to these 
two vital thoughts it is not possible to distinguish 
with certainty what was Socrates’ contribution 
and what was Plato’s. I venture to suggest that 
(1) the notion of intelligible ideas was originally 
the gift of Socrates but was with him probably 
confined to the moral sphere and was extended 
by Plato to all things; while (2) the separation of 
the investigation of the natural world (science) 
and the investigation of pure ideas (philosophy) 
was at least implicit in the approach and method 
of Socrates (determined by his exclusive concern 
with the moral sphere) and was explicitly drawn 
out by Plato, but perhaps remained hazy with 
him so that he was at times tempted to dabble 
with the natural sphere. 

I referred in the preceding paragraph to the 
‘method’ of Socrates. This was the critical exam- 
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ination of an interlocutor’s ideas. This was erro¬ 
neously taken by Aristotle to be a search for def¬ 
initions and scholars throughout twenty-four 
centuries docilely followed Aristotle. As I see it, 
the Socratic elenchus was meant to exercise Soc¬ 
rates’ interlocutors in examining their thoughts 
and beliefs, to bring out into the light passively 
accepted presuppositions and valuations, to dis¬ 
entangle entangled purposes and values, to shed 
light on obscurities, and to lead them to find all 
meaning and all understanding within their 
minds. This is the deep implication of Socrates’ 
well-known dictum: “The unexamined life is not 
a life for a human being.” I ask the Reader to go 
through the Charmides, Lysis, Euthyphro in the 
light of what I have said above and see if my 
words make sense. 

As I see it, Plato founded mature metaphysics 
(pardon the unavoidable anachronism) by unify¬ 
ing three insights: (1) the yearning to apprehend 
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and unite with the Ultimate, the All, the Whole is 
what gives a human being the integrity and 
wholeness of personality; (2) insight into the Ul¬ 
timate, the All, the Whole is strictly ineffable and 
can only be intimated in myth and parable; (3) 
no significant philosophical statement is amena¬ 
ble to definitive formulation in thought or lan¬ 
guage (which are two sides of a coin) and hence 
any philosophical statement - if it is not to turn 
into dead dogma - must be always subjected to 
destruction by dialectical criticism. 

I claim that the above is an original interpre¬ 
tation of Plato which underlies my own philoso¬ 
phy. I found in Socrates’ moral principles con¬ 
firmation and clear expression of my moral con¬ 
victions; Socrates’ intelligible ideas are for me 
the core and substance of philosophical thinkin g . 
Socrates-Plato held that the ideas are found in 
the mind; I explicitly aver that they are born in 
the mind and by the mind and that all under- 
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standing conies from the mind. I go with Plato in 
maintaining that insight into ultimate Reality is 
ineffable and can only be intimated in myth: I 
explicitly hold that that insight is a mystic insight 
into our own inner reality, that reality being in 
essence creative intelligence: that supports and 
justifies my maintaining that all ideas and all 
understanding are born in the mind. Hence I 
hold that all philosophical representation of ul¬ 
timate Reality is an imaginative vision that 
mythically intimates the mystic insight into the 
philosopher’s inner reality. We project that vi¬ 
sion onto the outer world by a special concession 
since that alleviates our thirst for uniting with 
the All and affords us the satisfaction of finding 
our life meaningful and of living in a meaningful 
world, thus enjoying a life of intelligence; yet it is 
wrong to assume that our philosophical visions 
are true of the outer world. It is only sanity to 
confess that we are and inevitably remain igno- 
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rant of the actual outside world. My special myth 
of the vision of ultimate Reality I name Creative 
Eternity. 

May I be forgiven this excursion into my own 
philosophy; I hope that my being well into my 
ninety-third year makes it excusable. 

D. R. Khashaba 

November 20,2019 
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VI 

In the Apology Socrates, addressing the judges, 
says he had been accustomed to speak “in the 
market place and at the bankers’ tables”, “en 
agorai epi ton ” trapezon (17c), exhorting people 
to care for their soul and to pursue virtue (29d). 
In Plato’s dialogues on the other hand we only 
see him in gymnasia ( Charmides, Lysis, En¬ 
tity demus) or at the homes of well-to-do citizens 
{Protagoras, Gorgias, Symposium, Republic ) or 
elsewhere conversing with well-educated persons 
( Phardrus, Laches, Theaetetus ). I see no problem 
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here. Naturally, in the market place he would 
speak with simple people, giving them straight¬ 
forward admonition and advice such as Xeno¬ 
phon gives in his Memorabilia. Extended discus¬ 
sions and deep searchings would be with persons 
who enjoy leisure and have sufficient education 
to enable them to follow a sustained chain of rea¬ 
soning. 

In the Euthydemus Plato seems to have in¬ 
tended to contrast Socrates’ elenctic examina¬ 
tions with eristic confutation. Both make use of 
the ambiguity of words, a circumstance which, in 
a hasty judgment or in a prejudiced judgment, is 
taken to show that the Socratic elenchus and the 
eristic trickery are the selfsame thing. But the 
difference is radical and far-reaching. While the 
eristic takes advantage of the (functionally neces¬ 
sary) ambiguity of words to trip the unwary con¬ 
versant into self-contradiction and ridicule, Soc¬ 
rates explores the ambiguity of words and con- 
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ceptions to help clear up obscurities and confu¬ 
sions in his interlocutor’s thinking. In the eristic 
confutation the victim ends in shamed helpless¬ 
ness. The Socratic elenchus ends in pregnant 
aporia (perplexity) intended to habituate one to 
examine one’s mind and one’s life in conformity 
with Socrates’ dictum: “The unexamined life is 
no life for a human being.” In the Euthydemus 
Plato takes pains to bring out and underline this 
radical difference. At 278b-e he makes Socrates 
explain at length the falsity and deceptiveness of 
the eristic practice. 

D. R. Khashaba 

December 9,2019 
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APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 


I have been reading Plato for well over seventy 
years but, by force of circumstance and then by 
choice, have read very little about Plato. Of the 
very little I read I have been mostly disgruntled. 
I have repeatedly expressed my negative view of 
professional and scholarly interpretations of Pla¬ 
to and have affirmed that only poets and two or 
three major philosophers understood him. When 
I found that the Internet Encyclopedia of Philos¬ 
ophy had nine professorial articles on Plato I 
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had the perhaps crazy idea of reading the nine 
articles and commenting on all or at least some 
of them, maybe as a schooling and perchance a 
correction for myself, but also as an apology for 
my aberrant position. Well into my ninety-third 
year, this will probably be my virtual deathbed 
confession and atonement, if only Death-At-The- 
Door and my dwindling eyesight do not conspire 
to prevent it. 

D. R. Khashaba 

December 13, 2019 

P.S. : I commented on four of the nine scholarly 
articles. I took up the article on the Phaedo first; 
this turned out to be disappointing; that on the 
Meno was no less so; hoping against hope, I went 
to the article on the Republic which I found more 
frustrating than the preceding two. I should have 
stopped there, but being an incorrigible fool, I 
took up the article on “Organicism” and this did 
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me good — it finally cured me of my folly! I give 
my four comment papers below and hope that 
the Reader will not find my angry outbursts 
without interest. 

December 24, 2019 
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ABOUT THE PHAEDO 


Prefatory 

Following my resolve to read the nine IEP arti¬ 
cles on Plato, I will start with the article on the 
Phaedo by Professor Tim Connolly. The Phaedo 
is the dialogue on which my views have diverged 
radically from scholarly views, especially on two 
points: (1) the so-called ‘Plato’s Theory of 
Forms’; (2) interpretation of the ‘autobiograph¬ 
ical’ passage (95e-102a). I am not going, at this 
point, to outline my position on these two points 
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on which I have already written repeatedly and 
extensively. As is my custom, I will jot down my 
thoughts as I read the article and will try to con¬ 
centrate on what is of importance. 

In the introductory passage of Professor Connol¬ 
ly’s article I find one hopefully encouraging 
phrase about Plato’s “views about causality and 
scientific explanation”. I have been blaming 
scholars for neglecting Socrates’ radical distinc¬ 
tion between scientific and philosophical expla¬ 
nation. I pray that I may not be disappointed. 
(The ‘Table of Contents’ makes me apprehen¬ 
sive!) 

Under “1. The Place of the Phaedo within 
Plato’s works” we read that the early dialogues 
“present Socrates’ search—usually inconclu¬ 
sive—for ethical definitions” — a sacred cow I 
grew tired killing and overkilling. The Socratic 
discourses did not ‘search for definitions’ (as Ar¬ 
istotle misled the learned into thinking) and al- 
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ways purposely ended in aporia (perplexity) be¬ 
cause it was Socrates’ intention to help his inter¬ 
locutors to search their minds for themselves and 
to habituate them to look inwards into them¬ 
selves because that is where all truth and all un¬ 
derstanding are to be found. What support do I 
have for this view? Socrates and Plato would be 
utter fools if they went on searching in the same 
manner when all their search attempts without a 
single exception ended in failure. In the Meno 
Socrates explains in so many words that the per¬ 
plexity is a positive stage in the journey towards 
understanding (84a-c). 

“[Plato’s] most famous theory, the theory of 

Forms” — I have no intention of repeating here 
what I have fully detailed many times before - 
most recently in “In Defence of Plato” - about 
the misunderstanding and distortion perpetrated 
by Aristotle and still obediently rehearsed in 
learned circles. 
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Professor Connolly’s ‘Outline of the Dia¬ 
logue’ does not even mention the crucial ‘autobi¬ 
ographical’ passage (95e-102a). 

Under “a. The Philosopher and Death (59c- 
69e)”: Connolly takes it that by the dictum that 
true philosophers make of their whole life an ex¬ 
ercise in dying and being dead, ouden alio autoi 
epitedeuousin e apothneiskein te kai tethnanai 
(64a) Socrates means that “the one aim of those 
who practice philosophy in the proper manner is 
to practice for dying and death”. This is the 
common interpretation which, in my view, 
squanders the profounder meaning intended by 
Socrates-Plato. I permit myself here to excerpt 
the following lines from Chapter Five, “The 
Meaning of the Phaedo ”, of my Plato: An Inter¬ 
pretation (2005): 

“The philosopher does not spend her/his life 
preparing for the moment of death or for 
what follows death as some ascetics do, but 
s/he lives the separation, practises the life of 
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being superior to and master of her/his bodi¬ 
ly needs, drives, desires, and vicissitudes. 

This is not the same thing as to live in the 
thought of death. To say that the aim of phi¬ 
losophy, or one aim of philosophy, ‘is to pre¬ 
pare for death’ would represent a sickly atti¬ 
tude. Socrates says in the Phaedo that to pur¬ 
sue philosophy is to practise dying to the 
body, to live in the realm of pure ideas (the 
intelligible, spiritual, realm)...” 

Connolly, after pointing out that the defini¬ 
tion of death as the separation of soul and body 
goes unchallenged, continues: “as does its dualis- 
tic assumption that body and soul are two dis¬ 
tinct entities”. I have repeatedly asserted that the 
error in that definition vitiates the dia¬ 
logue’s arguments (the argument from affinity 
excepted), but while I decry the ‘separation’ I 
emphatically affirm the distinction of soul and 
body yet refuse to call this dualism. The soul in 
my philosophy is not a separate thing, not even 
an entity, but a metaphysical reality. I have ex¬ 
pounded this amply in my writings but it would 
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take us beyond the range of this paper to explain 
it further here. 

Connolly’s bracketed note on the common 
Greek connotation of psuche is just as far as it 
goes but ignores the highly important special 
sense of the word for both Socrates and Plato. 

Connolly’s outline of 59c-69e ignores the 
seminal distinction in 65b-66a between the intel¬ 
ligible and the perceptible which is the ground 
and backbone of Socratic-Platonic philosophy. 
But I will not dwell on this at this point. 

“Socrates says that the Form is ‘something 
else beyond all these’.” As I have repeatedly in¬ 
sisted, the true meaning of Socrates’ statement is 
only to be found in the ‘autobiographical’ pas¬ 
sage, the crucial importance of which scholars 
persist in ignoring. Connolly goes on to say that 
this “is one of few places in the middle dialogues 
where he makes an explicit argument for why 
there must be Forms”. The notion of intelligible 
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ideas (forms) is a profound creative metaphysical 
insight that needs no proof and is susceptible of 
no proof. (See the annex below.) 

Connolly’s outline of the argument from af¬ 
finity empties this highly important section from 
its Platonic significance. The divinity, eternity, 
of the soul is pivotal in Plato’s philosophy. The 
oracular statement laying down two kinds of be¬ 
ing, the visible and the invisible, thomen oun ... 
duo eide ton onton, to men horaton, to de aides; 
(79a), is the cornerstone of Platonic Idealism. 

The section also covers Plato’s conception of the 
philosophical life, the life of intelligence (79d), a 
conception that is vitally important in Socratic- 
Platonic philosophy: we may well say that here 
Plato is preaching a religion, the religion of the 
philosophical life. This, to be truly appreciated, 
must be read in Plato’s own inspired and inspir¬ 
ing words. 
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Next in Connolly’s article we have a subsec¬ 
tion (c) titled “Objections from Simmias and Ce- 
bes, and Socrates’ Response (84c-107b)” — so 
the crucial ‘autobiography’ (95e-102a) is bun¬ 
dled away. The next rubric, “iv. Response to Ce- 
bes (95a-107b)”, further confirms this bundling. 
Let us see how it fares within the bundle. 

Then we have a more serious indication of 
the typical scholarly smothering of the crucial 
message 95eff. in the rubric “1. Socrates’ Intel¬ 
lectual History (96a-102a)”. The ‘intellectual his¬ 
tory’ narrated in the passage is dramatized out 
of all proportion and is clearly contradicted by 
the Apology. I have argued this repeatedly and at 
length throughout more than two decades. I will 
defer further detailed comment until we come to 
near the end of the ‘autobiography’ because to 
me this is of the utmost importance. 

“Socrates says that this problem requires ‘a 
thorough investigation of the cause of generation 
and destruction’ (96a)”. To properly appreciate 
what Socrates meant by this demands a full ex¬ 
amination of the ‘autobiographical’ passage. 
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Connolly’s reference to Socrates’ “develop¬ 
ment of his own method of explanation involving 
Forms” at first seems to give the impression that 
he was coming within reach of a true under¬ 
standing but what Professor Connolly goes on to 
say following this is hazy and confused and 
clearly fails to escape the common scholarly mis¬ 
understanding. 

I beg the Reader’s forbearance. What I have 
said in the last couple of paragraphs requires 
lengthy explanation and up to a few moments 
ago I was still puzzling at the back of my mind 
how to present the needful lengthy explanation 
within the scope of this paper. I finally decided 
to annex a recent paper in which I summarized 
my numerous previous explications of the true 
meaning of the ‘autobiographical’ passage which 
(as I have been insisting) has curiously escaped 
professional philosophers and scholars. 

I have nothing to say about what remains of 
Connolly’s article. About the ‘final argument’ I 
have repeatedly said that it applies to psuche as 
principle of life and, if accepted, a frog would be 
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as immortal as Socrates. In the annexed paper* I 
say that the whole of the ‘final argument’ is 
nothing but word jugglery which Plato, I believe, 
never meant us to take seriously. Plato personal¬ 
ly may have believed in the immortality of the 
soul but he does not pretend that any of the ar¬ 
guments in the Phaedo is conclusive. 

In fairness to Professor Connolly I should say 
that, as a scholar true to the scholarly code, he 
does not give his opinion. The views I criticized 
above are not peculiar to Connolly but are yhe 
sanctioned scholarly creed. 

The text I annex was posted to my blog on 
October 16,2019, titled “Plato’s Hidden Secret”. 
The text is as revised for inclusion in a volume of 
collected papers which I hope to upload in a few 
weeks. 

D. R. Khashaba 
December 16,2019 

[*As the ‘annexed paper’ is to be found above in 
this volume I am not reproducing it here.] 
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ABOUT THE MENO 


This is the second of the series of comments on 
certain IEP articles on Plato. In this paper I 
comment on an article by Professor Glenn Raw- 
son on the Meno. The Meno is a complex dia¬ 
logue rambling from one theme to another but 
otherwise unproblematic. I do not expect to have 
much to say, but one never knows! As usual, I 
will be writing down my thoughts as I read. In 
this way, hopefully, I take the Reader to think 
along with me. 
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In the opening sentence of the introductory 
paragraph Professor Rawson says “Plato’s Meno 
introduces aspects of Socratic ethics”. I am eager 
to see how he makes that out, and however that 
may turn to be, I expect it would be far-fetched, 
for I don’t find in the Meno any allusion to ethics 
apart from Meno’s compound question about 
virtue, which remains unanswered. But let me 
not anticipate what is to come. 

Professor Rawson speaks of “a fictional dia¬ 
logue that is set among important political 
events”. There may have been such events going 
on at the supposed time of the conversation but 
they don’t play any part in the dialogue, unless 
Rawson is alluding to the hardly covert threat of 
Anytus to Socrates. 

“It begins as an abrupt, prepackaged debat¬ 
er’s challenge from Meno”. Again I find this far¬ 
fetched. I see the abrupt beginning of the dia- 
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logue as a masterly dramatic stroke of Plato’s 
portraying the impetuousness of a haughty rich 
young man used to giving orders. But I must 
stop the outflow of marginal comments and con¬ 
centrate on essentials. I must at least let the rest 
of the introductory section go without comment. 

In the tediously long section “Dramatic Set¬ 
ting” I find nothing — just nothing: this is the 
most generous assessment I can make. 

In the once again inordinately lengthy section 
about the characters only the hackneyed rumour 
of Socrates’ presumed search for definitions 
would have called for comment had I not said 
enough about it in the first of this series of com¬ 
mentaries. 

In his text-book summary of the ‘second 
stage’ of the argument of the dialogue Rawson 
gets to where Socrates “introduces a notion that 
the human soul has learned in previous lives, and 
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suggests that learning is therefore possible by 
remembering what has been known but forgot¬ 
ten”. This indeed points to the core and the prin¬ 
cipal principle of the Meno but what matters 
most is to realize what this signifies in Plato’s 
philosophy. It is to the glory of Plato that he 
clearly saw that we can in no way explain the 
mystery of knowledge and knowing, we can in no 
way explain how it is that we know anything. 
This clear-sighted recognition is clothed in the 
myth of anamnesis (reminiscence) which inti¬ 
mates the Socratic-Platonic insight that all 
knowledge, all understanding, comes from the 
mind and from nowhere other than the mind. 
This is the true significance and the lasting pur¬ 
port of the myth of reminiscence, no matter what 
dramatic uses Plato makes of the myth else¬ 
where. For the essence of Plato’s philosophy is to 
be found not in his arguments or tentative theo¬ 
retical formulations but in his myths, his poetic 
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flights of imagination, his oracular utterances. 
That is what the professional philosophers and 
scholars, fettered by inherited learning, distort 
and falsify or altogether ignore. 

Rawson speaks of a “theory of recollection” 
whereas Socrates explicitly refers to a tale told 
by priests and priestesses and sung by Pindar. 
Whenever in Plato we find theory - however in¬ 
teresting or helpful the theory may be in itself - 
we can be sure it does not form an essential part 
of Plato’s philosophy. 

We are told of “a geometry lesson, in which 
Socrates refutes a slave’s incorrect answers”: 
Only an erudite scholar obsessed with refutation 
could see in Socrates’ gentle guidance of the 
‘boy’ an instance of refution! 

Plato from time to time would be enthusiastic 
about some idea, experiment with it, then drop 
it. At the time he wrote the Meno and the Phaedo 
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it was the ‘method of hypothesis’. This method 
maybe good in empirical research (which Plato 
had nothing to do with); in philosophy it may be 
of some use in demonstration and elucidation, 
but not for reaching new valid conclusions. Then 
he was enthusiastic about, and had high hopes 
for, the method of collection and division. This 
was first outlined in the Phaedrus (265c-266a) 
but was taken up earnestly in the Sophist', yet he 
kept modifying and changing it in the Statesman 
and the Philebus where it was no longer recog¬ 
nizable as the original thing. I see the tripartite 
division of the soul as another such transitory 
idea. There is no harm in studying these experi¬ 
ments but in my opinion it is wrong to see these 
as integral parts of Plato’s philosophy or to treat 
them as Platonic ‘doctrines’ (as even the venera¬ 
ble Burnet does). Again I say that the value of 
Plato’s philosophy is not to be found in what he 
ostensibly advocates but in the inspired and in- 
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spiring insights intimated in myth, parable, and 
oracular dicta. 

The Reader will see that in what I have been 
writing above I have put Professor Rawson 
aside. I now go to his next section: “Major 
Themes of the Dialogue”. But in the whole of the 
long sub-section “Virtue and Knowledge” I see 
nothing but a strained effort to parade erudition 
that actually reveals a total failure to understand 
the significance and the value of the Socratic 
elenchus. 

In the second subOsextion “Recollection and 
Innate Ideas” only Rawson’s dismissive refer¬ 
ence to Plato’s “notorious ‘theory of recollec¬ 
tion’” would have called for comment, had I not 
already said above what I care to say about the 
myth of Reminiscence. 

I find nothing to comment on in the rest of 
the article. In the last sub-section, “Relations of 
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the Meno to Other Platonic Dialogues”, Rawson 
heaps allusions, hints, faulty assumptions, many 
of which require correction, clarification, or 
lengthy discussion, but all of that would be quite 
outside the range of this paper. On the whole, 
Rawson’s article confirms my hunch that in aca¬ 
demia Socrates and Plato are strangers known 
only by hearsay and gossip. 

D. R. Khashaba 

December 18,2019 
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ABOUT THE REPUBLIC 


Prefatory 

In this third paper in the series commenting on 
certain IEP scholarly articles on Plato, I com¬ 
ment on an article by Professor Antonis Cou- 
moundouros on the Republic. As always, I write 
down my thoughts as I read. In approaching the 
Republic it is incumbent that we keep in mind 
Plato’s explicit and emphatic assertion that no 
serious thinker conveys his best though in writ¬ 
ing (in Phaedrus 274b-278e and in the Seventh 
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Epistle, 341c-344a). Hence, I believe, we should 
try to discover Plato’s profoundest metaphysical 
insights not where they seem to be glaringly dis¬ 
played but where they are carefully shielded in 
myth, parable, and poetic flights of the imagina¬ 
tion. In Chapter Seven “The Argument of the 
Republic ” of Plato: An Interpretation (2005) I 
gave my reading of the Republic and I have no 
intention of repeating here what the Reader can 
easily find there. I will concentrate on major is¬ 
sues. 

I find the introductory passage of Professor 
Coumoundouros not encouraging. His approach 
is obviously the standard academic approach 
that focuses on the minutiae but ignores the 
whole. I am only eager to see what he has to say 
on “the nature and importance of philosophy 
and philosophers, knowledge, the structure of 
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reality” because that is the core of the Republic. 
[It turns out that he says nothing!] 

Coumoundouros devotes two-thirds of the 
space of his main text to a sapless synopsis of the 
ten books of the Republic, a bare recital of 
points. Although I could stop at the formulation 
of some of the points, I prefer to defer any com¬ 
ment until we get to something substantive. 

Following the synopsis Professor Coumoun¬ 
douros has three sections, the first headed by the 
interrogative “Ethics or Political Philosophy?”, 
the second headed “The Analogy of the City and 
the Soul”, and the third headed “Plato’s Defense 
of Justice” — and this ends the main text of the 
article. Since this apparently leaves out what I 
see as the heart and soul of the Republic (from 
the last few pages of Book V to the end of Book 
VII) I will first see what we have in these three 
sections and then consider how to address the 
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crucial points in Books V-VII that Professor 
Coumoundouros listed but apparently left with¬ 
out discussion. 

Under “Ethics or Political Philosophy?” we 
read: “The Republic has acquired the recognition 
of a classic and seminal work in political philos¬ 
ophy.”” The ‘ideal’ city described in the Republic 
is an imaginative model constructed in the hope 
that it might help us see justice drawn on a large 
scale. It is nothing more than that. Throughout 
the Republic and especially in Books VIII an IX 
there is much political thought. It is for histori¬ 
ans and students of political science to discuss 
the relevance of that thought. For me, what is 
significant and of lasting value for philosophy 
and for the human cultural heritage is the meta¬ 
physical and epistemological core in the central 
portion of the Republic (from 472a in Book V to 
end of Book VII). If I have any comment to make 
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on the rest of this section of the article I will 
make it as brief as possible. 

Professor Coumoundouros’s review of the 
pros and corns of the learned debate on whether 
the Republic is about ethics or political philoso¬ 
phy has all the merits and demerits of scholarly 
writing: it is thorough, fair, balanced, and, most 
important of all, it doesn’t have the least tang of 
a personal viewpoint. It is guaranteed to pass 
any peer-review! What does it tell us about So- 
cratic-Platonic ethics? Absolutely nothing. 

The second section comes under the rubric 
“The Analogy of the City and the Soul”. The best 
thing about this section is that it is mercifully 
short. 

The third and final section is headed “Plato’s 
Defense of Justice”. This sounds promising: let 
us see. Alas! The remarks I made about the first 
section apply totally to this section. I find Socra- 
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tes’ moral philosophy clearly set out in the Apol¬ 
ogy, Crito, Gorgias : this is sums up what Socrates 
lived for and died for and everything Plato wrote 
fully harmonizes with this. The controversies of 
professional philosophers and scholars are not a 
whit better than those of the sophistry that Plato 
derided and parodied especially in the Euthyde- 
mus. 

Every time I forced myself to read some 
scholarly writing (about Plato or about philoso¬ 
phy generally) I ended up regretting the time I 
wasted. I had the idea of going back to Professor 
Coumoundouros’s synopsis to comment on cer¬ 
tain points there, but now I think if I do that I 
would be wronging my Readers. I only hope they 
will forgive me for wasting their time thus far 
and invite any who feel like it to refer to two 
texts of mine discussing the Republic : (1) Chap¬ 
ter Seven, “The Argument of the Republic” in 
Plato: An Interoretation (2005) and (2) more re¬ 
cently, Chapter Seven, “The Philosopher”, in In 
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Praise of Philosophical Ignorance (2018)*. I am 
now in two minds as to whether to continue this 
series of comments or not. [*Both books can be 
freely downloaded from my pge on Archive.org: 

https://archive.Org/details/@daoudkhashaba | 

D. R. Khashaba 
December 20,2019 
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ABOUT ORGANICISM 


Prefatory 

Having been bitterly disappointed by the first 
three scholarly articles I took up in this series I 
was minded to give up the whole crazy idea. But 
somehow I still fancied that the article on “Or- 
ganicism” by Professor Richard McDonough 
might be different. A glance at the “Table of 
Contents” reassured me, especially that it 
opened with a reference to Whitehead, whom I 
have always admired and whom I consider one 
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of a very few major philosophers who properly 
appreciated Plato. I confess that I didn’t know 
earlier that, beside ‘Platonism’, Plato had been 
credited with another ‘ism’. As usual I will write 
down my thoughts as I read, praying that I may 
not be disappointed and disappoint my Readers 
yet another time. 

* 

The introductory paragraph defines ‘Organi- 
cism’ as “the position that the universe is orderly 
and alive, much like an organism.” This truly 
applies to the whole of Plato’s philosophical out¬ 
look and is explicitly affirmed in the Timaeus as 
Whitehead maintains in Process and Reality. Pro¬ 
fessor McDonough goes on to say that this is in 
contrast with “the Darwinian view that the 
emergence of life and mind are accidents of evo¬ 
lution”. Whitehead contrasts Plato’s approach in 
the Timaeus myth with the Newtonian approach 
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and finds the myth of higher philosophical signif¬ 
icance (Process and Reality , Part I, Chapter III, 
Section III). We would spare ourselves much 
headache and much futile controversy if we seri¬ 
ously take Socrates’ radical separation of philo¬ 
sophical thinking from scientific thinking (in the 
‘autobiographical’ passage of the Phsedo. 95e- 
102a, curiously neglected by the learned). In the 
light of the Socratic insight the contrast between 
the physical and biological accounts on the one 
hand and the philosophical vision on the other 
hand poses no problem. As Kant saw and taught, 
empirical science deals with, and only with, the 
extraneous phenomenal aspect of things. Philo¬ 
sophical thinking, working with pure ideas and 
only with pure ideas, creates imaginative visions 
of inner realities — visions which, I have been 
maintaining, satisfy our thirst for intelligibility 
and enable us to live in an ideal (= composed of 
ideas) world of our own creation, thus enjoying 
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intelligent life; we go wrong however when we 
assert or fancy that our life-giving and life- 
enhancing philosophical visions are true of the 
actual world: that is something we are not 
vouchsafed ever to know. (I beg the Reader’s 
forbearance for my cryptic statements; they 
could not but be cryptic because I was trying to 
condense in a few lines the whole of an unortho¬ 
dox understanding of the nature of philosophical 
thinking which I have been advocating from my 
first book onwards.) 

In outlining the Platonic view that the world 
is ‘necessarily’ “alive and intelligent”, Professor 
McDonough italicizes the word ‘necessarily ’, 
suggesting that he finds this questionable. In my 
reading of Plato, there is no place for any dog¬ 
matic assertion or definitive ‘truth’: Reality is 
unfathomable and ineffable’: philosophical in¬ 
sights can only be intimated in myth and para¬ 
ble. This agrees with the understanding of the 
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nature of philosophical thinking I alluded to 
above and, in my opinion, also agrees with 
Whitehead’s understanding of Plato. 

I have killed and overkilled in my writings 
the common assumptions about Plato’s “theory 
of Forms” and have no desire to go into that fray 
again. McDonough writes that Plato’s “later 
writings promote an organicist cosmology 
which, prima facie, conflicts with aspects of his 
theory of Forms and of his signature political 
philosophy.” I need not add anything to what I 
have already said. 

Regarding the last few lines of McDonough’s 
introductory passage I will only say that I am 
uneasy about the reference to Plato’s ‘cosmolo¬ 
gy’. The Timaeus is a myth. In the ‘autobio¬ 
graphical’ passage of the Phaedo (95e-102a) Soc¬ 
rates categorically renounces all physical investi¬ 
gation and in the Republic programme of higher 
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education astronomy is only to be studied as 
providing mathematical problems relating to the 
positions and movements of the heavenly bodies. 

In commenting on the introductory passage I 
may have exhausted all I have to say — but from 
the table of contents it looks otherwise; it seems 
there will be much to comment on. 

In section (a) of the Introduction titled 
“Whitehead’s Reading of Plato” I expected much 
but found nothing but an inventory of contradic¬ 
tory scholarly assessments of the Timaeus. The 
only thing that could have called for comment is 
the reference to the notorious ‘Theory of Forms’ 
invented by Aristotle and blindly followed by the 
learned, against which I have been crusading for 
over two decades, but I have already said I will 
not be going into that here. [But see below where 
I could no longer be silent.] 
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In secion (b) “Greek Organicism” we have 
once again a parade of learning that tells us 
nothing. 

Before we proceed to the sub-sections of 
“Plato’s Cosmogony and Cosmology” I repeat 
what I said above, that Plato’s basic philosophi¬ 
cal outlook precludes his having any cosmogony 
or cosmology. 

I pass by two sub-sections and go straight to 
“Creation as Procreation” which sounds promis¬ 
ing. The notion of tokos en kaloi (procreation in 
beauty) is a seminal metaphysical insight. The 
phrase was introduced in Diotima’s speech in the 
Symposium but the insight, I maintain, is basic in 
Plato’s philosophy. At the end of the philosophic 
ascent the philosopher gives birth to reality and 
intelligence. We find this in the Phaedo and the 
Republic as well as in the Symposium. It is this 
insight that underlies the Socratic maieusis 
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(midwifery). In my philosophy all becoming is 
creative. 

Allow me here a brief digression. I have been 
saying ‘I’ in every paragraph if not in every line. 
In scholarly writing this would be accounted a 
mortal sin. I do not write scholarly dissertations 
but philosophical essays. A philosophical essay is 
a free flow of thought, not intended to give in¬ 
formation or to teach, but to incite the reader to 
think alomg with the writer. 

What Professor McDonough writes under 
“Creation as Procreation” is confused and ob¬ 
scure. Here permit me to reproduce the follow¬ 
ing paragraph from Chapter Twelve, Section VI, 
of my Plato: An Interpretation (2004): 

“Once again, the same idea emerges in 49a in 
the guise of the receptacle, hupodoche, or 
nurse of all becoming,/rases einai geneseos 
hupodochen auten hoion tithenen, even 
though Plato here presents the receptacle as a 
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third principle beside the intelligible and the 
perceptible. We previously had intelligence 
and the intelligible forms on the one hand 
and the mutable images on the other hand. 
But the mutable images could not be if we did 
not have beside intelligence something out of 
which or in which the ephemeral images 
could be moulded. So we have the receptacle 
as the third kind of being.... I call this the 
dimension of existence or givenness or actual¬ 
ity. You could call it space, space-time, or 
matter in the sense of Aristotle's hule. All of 
those are equally good fictions. The im¬ 
portant thing is that, for the intelligibility of 
the world as we have it, ultimate Reality can¬ 
not be a Parmenidean One, but must have 
multiple dimensions. This, I believe, was also 
the lesson of the Parmenides .” 

I pass by the sub-section “Emergence of 

Kosmos from Chaos” and go to “Relevance to 

Plato’s Philosophy” which has five sub-sections 

the last of which may lure me to address the 
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‘Theory of Forms’ problem which I wanted to 
evade since I have already discussed it repeated¬ 
ly and extensively. 

True to scholarly teaching, McDonough, un¬ 
der “Relevance to Plato’s Philosophy” only gives 
a threadbare abstract of Plato’s text — the text 
of a myth which the learned coerce to masquer¬ 
ade as theory. Plato must be read as a poet, his 
true meaning and insight must be sought under¬ 
neath the veil of words. 

Under “Relevance to Plato’s Philosophy” we 
read: “Perhaps the most basic objection to Pla¬ 
to’s ethics is the charge that his view that the 
Forms are patterns for conduct is empty of con¬ 
tent.” Learned misunderstanding and distortion! 
Plato nowhere says that the forms are “patterns 
for conduct”. It is when tentatively trying to find 
a suitable expression for relating the form to the 
object that ‘pattern’ is suggested among other al- 
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ternatives, all of which are shown in the first 
part of the Parmenides to be inadequate. I defer 
my full comment until we get to the fifth sub¬ 
section. It is just that I could not pass by the sen¬ 
tence I quoted without a word. 

I pass the third and fourth subsections to see 
what we have under “Relevance to Plato’s Theo¬ 
ry of Form s ”. We read: 

“The three main tenets of the theory of 
Forms are that (1) the world of Forms is sep¬ 
arate from the world of perceptible objects 
(the two-world view), (2) perceptible objects 
are images or copies of the Forms, and 
(3) perceptible objects are unreal or “less re¬ 
al” than the Forms.” 

I will answer these three presumptions briefly: 

(1) The ‘separation’ chorismos and ‘separate 
existence’ of the forms is an Aristotelian fic¬ 
tion. The intelligible forms are ideas in the 
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mind in virtue of which perceptible things 
have meaning for intelligent beings. In 
Kant’s ‘concepts of the understanding’ we 
have a limited approach to the Socratic- 
Platonic conception. 

(2) The characterization of perceptible objects 
as images or copies is itself no more than an 
‘image’ that Plato first has recourse to in 
the Phaedo in trying to relate the intelligible 
to the perceptible and in his attempts to 
give expression to that relatedness, at¬ 
tempts that necessarily had to fail as the 
first part of the Parmenides shows. Why? 
Because the distinction between the idea 
and the object is a conceptual distinction 
that, like all concepts, sins against the in¬ 
tegrity of what it represents, as Bergson 
showed. In the Republic Plato made use of 
the image or copy metaphor in his tirade 
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against poetry and art; that was not of the 
essence of his philosophy. 

(3) The notion that Plato denied the ‘reality’ of 
perceptible objects is another Aristotelian 
fiction. For a true understanding of Plato’s 
position we have to be clear about what we 
mean by the word ‘real’. Only an insane 
person denies the actuality of objects in the 
outside world. But for Plato only ideas and 
ideals are to be dignified by the appellation 
‘real’. Things in the outer world (a) are in 
themselves fleeting shadows, moments in 
the universal flux, “vanity of vanities saith 
the Preacher”; (b) for us human beings ob¬ 
jects only have meaning when illuminated 
by intelligible ideas. Kant saw this but the 
learned are as blind to Kant’s insight as to 
Plato’s. Plato’s opposition of the worldly to 
the ideal is not ontological but axiological. 
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I have been harping on all of this in book after 
book and essay after essay (most recently in the 
papers “Plato’s Hidden Treasure” and “In De¬ 
fence of Plato”) and after what I have said 
above I don’t expect to have to comment on the 
rest of this fifth sub-section. 

Incidentally, it will be observed that I keep 
changing my expression in presenting the same 
idea. To the scholarly this is anathema. If they 
deigned to look at my writings they would 
charge me, as they charge Plato, with shifting 
from theory to theory. They don’t appreciate 
that no worthwhile idea can be imprisoned in a 
definitive formulation of thought or language. 
A meaningful idea keeps breeding expression 
after expression and is never exhausted. The 
various expressions differ superficially but - if 
the idea intimates a genuine insight - are found 
to harmonize fully. Would that erudite critics 
of Plato understood this! 
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Professor McDonough writes that 

“since Aristotle_says in the Metaphysics that 
Plato never abandoned the two-world theory, 
it is prudent to leave the first thesis un¬ 
changed.” 

Thus McDonough will readily give up what he 
thought was a proper judgment in squeamish 
scholarly submission to the authority of Aristo¬ 
tle! 

Under “Importance for Contemporary Phi¬ 
losophy” the only allusion to Whitehead comes 
in the statement that Plato’s “notion of man as 
the microcosm ... appears again in Whitehead’s 
process philosophy” — and that was the bait 
that drew me into this fourth frustration with 
scholarly articles on Plato which I knew be¬ 
forehand would be opposed to my position but 
in which I fancied I would find views worthy of 
being discussed. I deserve the penalty of frus- 
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tration and loss of time for being such a gulli¬ 
ble fool. I have only to apologize to my handful 
of Readers for drawing them with me into .. 
this! 

D. R. Khashaba 

December 23,2019 

SUPPLEMENT 

METAPHILOSOPHY 

I now find that overclever or metaclever pro¬ 
fessional philosophers have come up with 
something called ‘metaphilosophy’. The IEP 
has a book-length article on the subject. I 
fought the temptation to read it. If we admit 
the need for a metaphilosophy we will need a 
meta-metaphilosophy and then a meta-meta- 
metaphilosophy ad infinitum . It’s the same old 
Third Man puzzle, the same old tale of Rus¬ 
sell’s Theory of Types, which was demolished 
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by Wittgenstein (Tractatus 3.33,3.331, 3.332, 
3.333). It is what I sometime called ‘splitting 
the husk’. 

Metaphysics is all the metaphilosophy we 
need or can ever have. Had we earlier replaced 
the term ‘metaphysics’ with ‘metaphilosophy’ 
or had the Alexandrian scholars hit on the 
term instead of the bland meta ta phusika, 
which subsequently bred many a misunder¬ 
standing, that would have been fine, but now 
after the marauders have defiled the term, that 
is no longer feasible. 

In Plato we have the alpha and the omega of 
metaphysics; after Plato all genuine philosophy 
is, as Whitehead truly said, footnotes to Plato, 
and I add, all else is husk-splitting. 

D. R. Khashaba 

December 27,2019 
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APHRISMS AND TRIVIA 

1 

If you ever feel or think you have said it all, then 
you have never said anything. 

2 

There is nothing, absolutely nothing, in the 
world that is worth as much as a moment of love 
and peace. This is the total sum of all wisdom 
possible to human beings. 

3 

It has been said: Love thy neighbour as thyself. I 
say: Love thy neighbour as you can never love 
thyself. 
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4 


The less intelligent always think they under¬ 
stand. The more intelligent always know there is 
yet much more to understand. 

5 

As a poem makes nature speak our feelings a 
Platonic Idea makes things have meaning 

6 

Platonism in a nutshell 
Understanding comes not from without 
but from within goes out: 

Meanings from the mind proceed 
shedding light on object, speech, and deed. 

7 

Philosophy was corrupted from the start by the 
lure of knowledge. One spring of pure wisdom 
remains — poetry. 
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8 


The peer-review system works in the cumulative 
areas of science and technology. In creative areas 
- and philosophy is nothing if not creative - it is 
cramping, smothering. 

9 

The worst evil is stupidity. The worst stupidity is 
the stupidity of the clever. 

10 

Hate not, but understand. 

11 

I find reading poetry painful and beneficial. It 
reveals to me the vastness of my ignorance. 

12 

Political leaders in all the major powers share 
one common characteristic — stupidity. That 
spells the doom of the human race. 
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13 


You don’t give the poor their right by giving 
them money but by giving them respect and 
power and authority: respect to acknowledge 
their humanity, power to acknowledge their 
freedom, and authority to acknowledge their 
reason. 

14 

He who does not err does not learn. 

15 

However much you learn, it is a drop in the 
ocean of knowledge. Luckily, what matters is not 
how much you learn but how well you assimilate 
what you learn into your personal sphere of in¬ 
telligence. 

16 

To say that all reality is within us is too pre¬ 
sumptuous. That within us is all the reality we 
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are ever vouchsafed to know is what we can 
more reasonably and safely say. 

17 

Reality, intelligence, understanding are one and 
the same thing. This is the quintessence of all 
metaphysics. 

18 

“... all that lives must die, 

Passing through nature to eternity.” 

I like the sound of Shakespeare’s words but find 
the sense problematic. Eternity is not a WHERE 
we or anything else can go to. Eternity is nothing 
if it is not the reality of the ideal Here and Now. 
Eternity is the Creative Presence of the here and 
now. 

19 

A poor teacher imparts knowledge. A good 
teacher raises problems, rouses restless yearning 
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for understanding, and at the highest level 
evokes unanswerable questions. It is in wrestling 
with unanswerable questions that the mind en¬ 
joys true life, glimpsing insights too profound to 
be confined in knowable content. 

20 

All sensitive intelligent humans are fated to suf¬ 
fer the pains of trying to escape our inescapable 
dungeon. 

21 

Unless humanity finds its way soon to a sane and 
just World government, it will perish totally and 
finally. 

22 

The doom of humanity will come not from aliens 
nor from robots but from a two-headed monster: 
Stupidity and Greed. 
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23 


The world is my dream. I do not create the actu¬ 
al objective world; I am part of that world, thus 
the being of the world is prior to my being. But 
the actuality of the world in my experience is 
fashioned by the forms created by my mind. 

24 

My awareness of myself being part of the world 
is the answer to solipsism. 

25 

Every philosopher, or rather every philosophy is 
justified in terms of its particular universe of 
discourse. The other side of the coin: every phi¬ 
losophy is contradictable in terms of other uni¬ 
verses of discourse. 

26 

In criticizing empiricism, scientism, positivism, 
etc., I do not deny their universes of discourse 
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but decry the narrowness and paucity of their 
universes of discourse. It was Whitehead, who 
began as a mathematician and a scientist, who 
saw into the poverty of the scientific outlook. 

27 

Since I hold that philosophical thinking is not 
deductive or demonstrative but imaginative and 
oracular, all my writings were in the form of 
philosophical essays, even my book-length works 
were essentially philosophical essays. One regret¬ 
table consequence of that was that the handful of 
readers who received my works favourably could 
not grasp my philosophy in its entirety, with its 
elements and principles forming an integrated 
whole. 

28 

The further scientists delve into the secrets of 
Nature the farther we are from grasping the na¬ 
ture of Nature. 
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29 


Every time scientists make a major advance in 
their research they think they have come so 
much nearer to knowing all. In truth, with every 
extension of the area of our knowledge the vaster 
the area of our ignorance is revealed to be. 

30 

Nowadays, every other day we have news of 
some great scientific hit. Rather than fill us with 
pride this should fill us with humility. 

31 

Shelley speaks of “The devotion to something 
afar / From the sphere of our sorrow”. The 
moment a member of our race was agonized with 
yearning to apprehend that Something marks 
the birth of Humanity. We will never be any 
nearer to comprehending It than that first of 
humans. Prophets, poets, mystics, philosophers, 
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aspired to It. Still It remained afar. Yet so long 
as the fire of that yearning for It remains burn¬ 
ing in us we will be human. Whenever that holy 
fire is quenched, or wherever it has never 
burned, we are far inferior to the brutes. 

32 

Xenophanes was the prototype of the French 
philosophe. Voltaire could have been a reincar¬ 
nation of Xenophanes. 

33 

“Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory” Shelley 

Whether that vibration be in time or out of time, 
it is an instance of true duration. 

34 

Understanding is a light that shines from within. 
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35 


The earliest Greek philosophers wrote in verse. 
But the truest and greatest philosophic poet was 
one who did not write in meter — Plato. 

36 

Being and Becoming are not two things. They 
are the same thing seen from the outside and 
from the inside, or better still, the one reality as 
it sees itself and as seen by observers. 

37 

True philosophy is mystic vision intimated in 
myths and creative notions. 

38 

The philosophic vision is a glimpse of our inner 
reality which is no other thing than sheer crea¬ 
tive intelligence. 
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39 


The philosophic vision is a glimpse of our inner 
reality which is no other thing than sheer crea¬ 
tive intelligence. 

40 

All understanding is interpretation. 

41 

A person lacking a certain virtue cannot see it in 
another and faced with its workings in someone 
gives it a cynical interpretation. This follows 
from the principle that understanding can only 
come from within. 

42 

In Socrates we have all moral philosophy. In Pla¬ 
to we have all metaphysics. All worthwhile phi¬ 
losophy after that is, as the wise Whitehead said, 
footnotes to Plato. 
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43 


In listening to music, if the sounds came to us in 
a succession of Zenonian moments, there would 
be no music. It is not even possible to imagine 
such a state. The sounds, however they originate, 
are taken up by the mind as integral wholes in 
proper duration. Likewise in speech we appre¬ 
hend a word or a phrase as an integral whole, 
not as a succession of separate sounds. 

44 

The time moment is analogous to the Euclidean 
point and is as much of a fiction as that is. 

45 

Every so-called fact is a mind-born interpreta¬ 
tion of some dumb phenomenal presentation. 
(Kant was the first modern philosopher to see 
this.) 
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46 


Philosophy is the refusal to live in the here and 
now. Philosophy is the aspiration to the Beyond, 
the Yearning for Eternity. 

47 

A mystic, aspiring to unite with the All, ends up 
lost in the All. Hence the mystic vision is an ex¬ 
perience - not of nothing - but of transcendent 
Nothingness. 

48 

Conceptual process is discrete succession in time: 
this is a fiction. Real process is integral unity in 
duration: this is creative becoming. 

49 

To be meaningful is to be attired in forms creat¬ 
ed by the mind. 
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